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A Lullaby 


By Alice Gertrude Ide 


E THAT keepeth thee will not slumber ; 
Sleep, darling, sleep. 
Tenderly closing the doors of the day, 
Twilight is calling tbe children from play, 
Sleep, darling, sleep. 


He that keepeth thee will not slumber ; 
Sleep, darling, sleep. 

Nestled so snug in the little white bed, 

Dream phantoms halo the curl-tangled head ; 
Sleep, darling, sleep. 


He that keepeth thee will not slumber ; 
Sleep, darling, sleep. 
Draw fast the curtains, and put out the light, 
Stars smiling fondly now bid thee good-night ; 
Sleep, darling, sleep. 
Creston, Ja. 


“x % % 


woitorial 


No Harm in Loving We cannot know or enjoy or love 

the World the world too much if God's will 
Has a mother anything but joy in 
watching her little daughter’s devotion to her doll ? 
Not until the child is so absorbed that she cannot 
hear her mother’s voice. 


controls us. 


Did any one ever love 
the world more than Jesus did, yet was any one ever 
so loyal to the Father’s will? Worldliness is not 
love of the world, but slavishness to it. 


bf 
Our Lot God’s choice for us is better than 
the Best Lot = could be any choice by us for our- 
selves. It is not merely that God decides whether 


we are fitted to fill a small place or a large one, and 
that we must accept his decision accordingly, but it 
is that we are incapable of deciding what place is 


The 


place to which God assigns us in his plans for the 


large or what place is small in God’s sight. 


universe may seem small to us, yet be a place that 
an archangel would be honored by having to fill. 
What would be thought of a soldier specifically se- 
lected by his commander for a special service, who 
would suggest that the service was not quite worthy 
of his abilities? God knows the utmost reach of our 
best qualities arid powers, and he wants them all in 


play in his service. Let us desire earnestly the best 


gifts, and therefore accept gratefully what God as- 


signs to us, 
“ 


Persistency is a power, and obsti- 
The 


obstinate man persists, but the persistent man need 


When Persistence 
Becomes Obstinacy nacy is an immoral form of it. 


not be obstinate. The will that accomplishes its end 
does it either through right persistence or through 
obstinacy. Will-power is a good thing, 





a necessary 
thing to cultivate ; but we must be careful in our 
interpretation of its acts. Right persistence is anoral 
strength ; obstinate persistence is moral weakness, 
Says a philosopher, ‘‘ Obstinacy is will asserting’ it- 
The will 


that cannot justify its deeds on high moral grounds 


self without being able to justify itself.’’ 


is a dangerous one, because it is a strong physical 
force let loose on the world without moral control. 
Moral control is the highest form of strength, and 
he who is without this need not credit his weakness 


of obstinacy with the strength of moral persistence. 
% 


It is in the present we are living, 
Now is the Time 
and we are what we make of the 
present. We should let neither the past overwhelm 
God 


is in the present, with his renewing and cheering 


us, nor the future deter us, from right living. 
grace, to make service and joy possible to us. Each 


moment is meart to be a new Peniel, where we 
meet with One who has the power to bless us with 
both forgiveness and safety. He knows all that in 
our past seem; terrible and inexpiable. He knows 
all the perils that beset the future. He is not in- 
different to either, but he gives us the assurance that 
these need not dominate or crush our life, if we will 
give ourselves to him in the living present, in which 


alone we exist. 


‘«It is the Now that makes the sinner, 
It is the Now that makes the saint."’ 


% 


Our Best Witnessing 50 long as we are in~the body, 

for Jesus signs of the working and tenden- 
cies of our inner spirit, which is our realest self, will 
show on or through our outer body. Not only the 
expression, but the features, give evidence that our 
real being is more and more, or less and less, un- 
der the influence of, and in intimacy with, Him who 
When 
John were brought before the rulers in Jerusa- 
lem, the latter ‘‘ took knowledge of them that they 


had been with Jesus.’’ 


is not only lovely, but is Love. Peter and 


It was not because of any 
claim or confession of the disciples, nor was it be- 
cause of any testimony of outside witnesses, but it 


was because of the spirit and words and appearance 
of the disciples themselves, that the rulers took this 
knowledge. And so it is to-day, and so it always 
will be. If we have been living near to Jesus, if we 
are striving to be like him, and if we are quietly joy- 
ing in his love, those who see us and who note our 
spirit will take knowledge of us accordingly. Are 


we ourselves thus witnesses for Jesus? 
“£2 % 


Is Experience the Best Teacher? 


W E 


mere catchword, and lazily accepting it without look- 
Let 
the mistake of thinking that, when we say it is the 


ARE in danger of letting the familiar saying 
that experience is the best teacher become a 
ing into it to see what it means. us not make 
best teacher, we mean to compare it with faith. It 
may be better than bookishness, or pedantry, or 
mere theory, but it is not a better teacher than faith, 
for out of faith alone comes most of what is worthy 
the name of experience. 

People speak, oftentimes, as if all that was needed 
in order for them to acquire experience was that they 
be thrown out into the thick of the world, and that 
then they would become experienced whether or no, 
without any further effort on their part. But it no 
more follows that a man will be experienced by be- 
ing thrown out into the world than it does that a man 
will be cultivated because he owns a library. Ex- 
perience in the highest sense consists, not so much 
in one’s passing through many events, as in events 
passing through his life, and, because of some ele- 
ment which his life furnishes them, coming out or- 
A 
low animal education and shrewdness may be gained 


dered, controlled, intelligible, and consistent. 


from mere proximity and the wear and tear of life, 
for a human system inevitably adjusts itself a little, 
even without much will, to its surroundings ; but all 
that deserves the name of experience is possible 
only where a man has thrown himself into the midst of 
things with a conscious attitude, and imposed wpon 
them some expectation and resolve of his own. 

** Faith ”’ 
be over-defined. 


is one of those words which can never 
People can never tell just what it 
is, because it is nearly everything. But one thing 
may be said of it,—in some form or other it is the 
nucleus of all high experience. Whoever sets ex- 
perience over against faith sets it over against its 
principal ingredient. Events can teach us only ac- 
cording to the attitude we carry into them ; of them- 
selves, and without any help from us, they are pretty 
certain to teach us the wrong thing and put their 
worst foot forward. Facts do not teach us or con- 
vert us by mere accumulation, and for a man with- 
out any spiritual attitude toward them a thousand 
facts are as impotent as two or three. 

The world is blurred and confused, and only 
stammers, to a man until he helps it out with some- 
We 
may almost imagine personality in the dumb things 


thing that he brings to it out of his own soul. 


around us, and think of them as putting forth a sort 
of appeal to the mind to enter into tem and help 
them out of their limbo into meaning «und expres- 
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sion. When we expect events to do the teaching 
and create experience without any help from us, they 
turn and destroy us. ‘ 

Here are two men. - One must go through every- 
thing to the very end before he will believe. He 
throws the burden all upon events. He can do 
nothing beforehand. A thing must be said to him 
a thousand times, he must get the same advice from 
a thousand sources, repeat an act over and over to 
the bitter end, before he will believe in its essential 
worthlessness. Another man gets nothing but a 
hint, acts upon it, and manages to see from two or 
three experiences how all others will end without 
going through them. He needs only so much of 
the actual fact; the facts in himself complete the 
process. He has experienced the flavor of the mat- 
ter far better than he could if he had tasted it a 
hundred times. ‘That would only have dulled the 
taste, and made it more indistinct. The first man 
must have the whole before he can admit or do any- 
thing about it, and by that time the power of belief 
has perished through disuse. With nothing but a 
hint, the other man, piecing out the hint with some- 
thing from his inner life far better than the hint can 
piece itself out with any amount of repetition, finds 
experience gathering to him day after day. His 
daily life is steadily verifying the hint, and falling 
into line behind him as an expenence. With the 
first man, experience is alWays to come. He may 
admit something at last, he may be crushed into ad- 
mission, but it is too apt to happen when admission 
is all that is left to him, when spring and enthusiasm 
are gone. 

The most really experienced man is the poet. 
He follows hints, and gets at the whole at last with 
a sense of partnership and creatorship init. In the 
matter of what men call actual experience, the aver- 
age tramp is a far more experienced man than the 
poet. He has seen a hundredfold more of road- 
way and woods and hills, But from a mile or two 
of road, a sky or two, a day by the sea, the poet 
gives the experience of all as neither tramp nor 
sailor can do. Hardly stirring from his place, he 
projects his spirit into the ends of the earth, and is 
a master in any scene before he comes to it. Things 
give up to him. He needs to see only about so 
much, and then he sings the rest. The man who is 
too close, and has seen the whole of it, is too sur- 
feited to sing. 

Who knows the most about sin, the enormity and 
terror of 1t? Not the man who has been through 
it to the dregs 1n actual fact, but he who from a few 
sins in himself pieces out in his spirit and by faith 
all the forms of death it will work out when it 1s let 
go. He sees himself capable in his own heart of 
more wickedness than the besotted soul can remem- 
ber. That is why it has so often happened that 
men of the cloister and chair have been able to tell 
the sinner his own story in such a way as to make 
him feel that some one must have reported his ht- 
eral case. 

It is not the man of the world with his pompous 
boast of expcnence who can tell us the most about 
sin. He may admit drearily, at the end, that sin 
turns to ashes ; but is this hving knowledge? 1s this 
experience ? is he an experienced man? Is not that 
man the most expenenced who has learned this in 
advance, and met hfe on this supposition ? A large 
part of faith 1s always just this. faith that there is 
nothing in what the Christian 1s called to leave be- 
lund. Once or twice he has tried it, and found 
nothing in it. Expernence clusters around him 
according to his faith that so it will be on the thou- 
sandth repetition, and not a whit otherwise. 

Let us not go blundering ahead still hoping that 
some wonderful event 1s to arise which shall sud- 
denly give us experience. It will not be so. That 
man lives the richest hfe who is forever confronting 


life with all sorts of divine theories about it before- 
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hand. He gives things a chance to make experience 
forhim. Instead of just muttering to him, things 
ring out a clear voice and call. He does not wait, 
and give things the chance to crush him into accept- 
ance. ‘There is a way in which, as a great spiritual 
teacher has said, experience is only the teacher of 
fools. Life is exhausted while he is learning one or 
two points. To the man who sees those points in 
advance, on one or two experiences, life has a 
chance to yield up all manner of rich lessons in 
advance. 


x & 


Motes on Open Letters 


Many a word familiar to scholars, but 
not familiar to the ordinary English 
reader, is to be met in the writings of 
scholars that are intended for the general reader. Some- 
times the word in question will be found, with its defi- 
nitions, in a good English dictionary, and sometimes it 
will not. And this is a cause of confusion. An illustra- 
tion of this is pointed out by a Pennsylvania correspon- 
dent, who says : 


What is 
** Parousia’’ ? 


In your paper of September 8, in ‘‘ Teaching Points"’ by Bishop 
Warren, I find the word “ parousia."’ I am unable to find it in 
the Century or another dictionary. Will you kindly advise me 
if it is proper to use this word in an article of this kind for gen- 
eral, and not technical, readers ? 

‘« Parousia’’ is a Greek word, or a term from two 
Greek werds,—/ara, near, and ousa, be. It means a 
coming near, or a being present, or an appearing. It 
has, for nearly two thousand years, been the term com- 
monly employed for Christ’ $ appearing, at the Nativity, 
or at the Second Advent, or at the Judgment. It is now 
practically an English word, as is many another Greek 
word. Theologians are so familiar with the term that 
they are liable to forget that it is unfamiliar to many 
of those for whom they speak or write. ‘‘ Parousia"’ 


” 


and ‘* parusia,’’ another form of the word, but with a 
rhetorical significance only, are to be found in Webster's 
International Dictionary and in the Standard Diction- 
"* is not to be found in the 
Century Dictionary. If Bishop Warren had not employed 
this word just as he did, there would have been no such 
opportunity as this to be improved by the Editor for its 


explanation for some thousands of his readers. This 


ary. The form ‘ parousia 


will perhaps be accepted by the correspondent as a 
redeeming feature of this particular occurrence. 


x 


) antag any inis- 
A Serviver trom One advantage from any remini 


the Wreck 
of the Atlantic 


cences that attract public attention 
is that they are likely to call out 
other reminiscences that will increase interest in the mat- 
ter treated of. A recent reminiscence, by the Editor, of 
the scenes at the wreck of the steamer Atlantic, in New 
England waters, more than half a century ago, has drawn 
out the following recollections from President J. E. Ran- 
kin, of Howard University, Washington, which will be 
of exceptional interest to very many readers 


Your intensely interesting and pathetic account of the loss of 
the Atlantic, in the September 8th number of The Sunday School 
Times, reminds me that I once spent a year in the family of one 
of the survivors of that wreck. He took the vessel at New Lon- 
don, whete he resided, expecting to go to New York that night, 
two days later to be dashed among the breakers off Fisher's 
Island in sight of friends watching by telescope from New Lon- 
don. The gentleman was Principal J. R. Andrews, then at the 
head of the Bartlett Grammar School, of which, at a later 
period, 1848-49, I was associated with him as teacher of 
classics. 

Mr. Andrews could not swim, but he determined to make a 
desperate effort for his life. Binding a life-preserver about him 
with a cord torn from the elegant furnishing of the saloon, he 
stood on the edge of the deck watching his opportunity, and when 
he saw a wave moving shoreward, he jumped into the tough 
breakets, and was borne safely to the land. The cord and the 
life-presetrver he would display as he gave the narration, giving 
intense interest to the narrative also by his vivid recollection. 

This Man was saved by faith. He accepted the conditions of 
salvation. Forty perished in a scene where he was saved. In 
one sense, he saved himself , in another sense, he depended upon 
God. It was a combination of personal ingenuity and depen- 
dence tipon God that resulted in his salvation. It 1s many a year 
since, but your article has brought it all back tome. Mr. An- 
drews afterwards studied medicine, and removed to New York 
City, honored everywhere, and now doubtless praising God in 
heaven for a salvation of which the salvation from the wreck of 
the Atlantic was but a feeble type. 
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A Notable Convention More Than 
Forty Years Ago 


By H.,Clay Trumbull 





REMARKABLE religious atmosphere pervaded 

our entire country in 1858. A financial panic the 
year before had been followed by a great religious re- 
vival in city and country. Organized Christian work of 
various kinds received a new impetus, and church and 
Sunday-school gatherings generally were not only largely 
attended, but in many cases were of a high spiritual 
tone. In the autumn of that year, the third annual 
convention of the Sunday-school teachers of New York 
state met in Brooklyn, and was in some respects the 
most notable assemblage of its kind that had been gath- 
ered in the generation. 

The day sessions of the convention were held in the 
Pierrepont Street Baptist Church, The evening sessions 
crowded Plymouth Church to its utmost capacity. The 
Hon, E. A. Lambert, the popular mayor of Brooklyn, 
was president of the convention, and Theodore Tilton, 
at that time superintendent of Plymouth Church Sun- 
day-school, was one of its secretaries. 

At the first evening meeting, the Rev. Dr. Asa Bullard 
of Massachusetts, the silver-haired and kindly spoken 
friend of the children, and advocate of their cause, 
opened fittingly the more popular exercises of the con- 
vention. _Then the venerable Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
already eighty-two years old, had a seat upon the plat- 
form, and, being called on by the president, spoke a 
few tremulous words in approval of the purposes of the 
gathering. He was followed by the Rev. William H. 
Milburn, the «blind preacher,’’ chaplain of Congress 
in 1845, and chaplain of the United States Senate more 
than fifty years later, who, in his musical tones, paid a 
beautiful tribute to the venerable speaker who had just 
taken his seat. ‘‘I confess,’’ he said, «‘that I have 
hardly ever been more touched than by the sight, or, 
rather, by the sound, that has just been presented, —the 
‘old man eloquent’ standing up to bear his testimony 
before the people. 1 remember him when I was a boy, 
and he a man in all the vigor and flush and majesty of 
combined genius and piety. I remember him as he 
spoke with a tongue of fire, and all hearts responded. 1 
hardly expected to hear his voice in public again. I am 
delighted beyond measure to have had the privilege of 
listening to his testimony. Jacob leaning upon his 
staff, and blessing his children! Israel, a prince who 
prevailed with God, and who still prevails ; Israel, with 
all his children about him, from Reuben to Benjamin ; 
Israel, here in the house of his son Joseph, standing up 
to bless the people! God bless the old man! God 
bless Israel in the house of his son Joseph !’’ 

The second evening of the convention proved even 
more notable than the first. It had been announced 
that there would be addresses from Dr. Stephen H. 
Tyng, Henry Ward Beecher, and Dr. Richard S. Storrs. 
All three of these men were then in their prime. In 
consequence, not only was Plymouth Church crowded to 
its utmost capacity, but there were literally thousands 
outside striving for admission. Dr. Tyng, who was to 
be the first speaker, had been detained on his way from 
upper New York, ‘and, when the hour for his speech 
came, he was not yet in the house, Mr. Beecher said 
he could not degin, for he had expected to get his inspi- 
ration fromm Dr. Tyng. As 1 was on the platform, as a 
representative from Connecticut, Mr. Beecher asked me 
to ‘‘go ahead ahd give them something for ten min- 
utes,"’ so I was thrown into that surging sea of human 
lives, as a tub to the whale. But, after the tub had 
disappeared, even yet Dr. Tyng was not forthcoming, 
and Mr. Beecher was necessitated to take the lead. 

In his beginning Mr. Beecher magnified the mission 
of the Sunday-school teacher, saying that, the longer he 
lived, the more he valued those sermons preached where 
one man was the minister, and one man was the con- 
gregation,—where the preaching was face to face and 
eye to eye ; where there could be no doubt about who 
was intended when the preacher said, «‘ Thou art the 
man.’ But Mr. Beecher added the frank admission 
that his own pulpit duties quite shut him out from an 
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active participation in Sunday-school work, and that he 
was compelled to leave the care of the younger portion 
of his charge to the good teachers of his church school, 
while his energies were devoted to the older ones. Then 
he went on to emphasize the spirit which should actuate 
the Sunday-school teacher in his work. 

It was after Mr. Beecher’s opening remarks that Dr. 
Tyng came in, and took a seat upon the platform behind 
him. Of course, he had not heard the first part of the 
address, but he listened attentively to the remainder. 
When he came forward to speak, the Doctor referred in 
highly eulogistic terms to him whom he followed. In his 
stately and graceful way he expressed his admiration of 
the genius and eloquence of the pastor of that church, 
which had now been displayed in not only the touching 
of every point of the circumference of the subject, but 
had filled up the entire disk within, so as to leave liter- 
ally nothing, for one who should come after him, but to 
repeat in a less effective manner some truth which he 
had presented. Then Dr. Tyng proceeded to tell of his 
own appreciation of work for the young in contrast with 
work for the old. 
never hesitated, when the choice must be made between 
one child and two adults, to take the child. 
said the Doctor, ‘‘ that the Devil 
would never ask anything more of a minister than to 


In all his ministry, he said, he had 


‘« It seems to me,”’ 


have him look upon his mission as chiefly to the grown- 
up members of his congregation, while somebody else 


” 


was to look after the children. The patness of this 
thrust at the confessed position of Mr. Beecher was in- 
stantly recognized by the audience, and a broad smile 
was on every face. Dr. Tyng saw that he had struck a 
responsive chord, and, having no idea of the true source 
of merriment, he followed up his advantage with_his 
accustomed vigor. Pointing down to the entrance-door 
before him, he hissed out his satirical sentences with 
that peculiar intensity of his: ‘*I‘can see the Devil 
standing at that door, and saying to the minister on 
this platform, ‘ Now you just stand there and fire away 
at the old folks, and I'll stand here and steal away the 
little ones, —as the Indians catch ducks, swimming un- 
der them, catching 
By this 
vulsed with laughter, and a serious face was hardly to be 
seen until the Doctor had finished his really eloquent 


address. ’ 


them by the legs, and pulling them 


under. time, the whole audience was con- 


For once Mr. Beecher was embarrassed. The laugh 


was on him unmistakably. He met the case as well as 
he could by coming forward and admitting his confusion. 
‘| wondered,’’ he said, ‘‘ what Dr. Tyng was up to, 
when he covered me all over with ‘soft soap’ to begin 
with, but I found out before he was through. He was 
only doing as the anaconda does, when it licks its victim 
from head to foot, that it can swallow the poor creature 
at a single gulp.”’ 

And then it was Dr. Richard S. Storrs’s turn. He 
said that he could not recall any public service in that 
church, where he had borne a part, when he, with other 
ministers, had not been compelled to take, directly or 
indirectly, a scoring from the pastor, because of their 
inability to do as much as he did. He had, in fact, 
frequently thought that Mr. Beecher, with all the rich 
fulness of his large heart, and his intellectual vigor and 
brilliancy, was not as charitable as he should be toward 
those whose nature or habit did not allow them to keep 
up with him at even stride. ‘But now,’’ he said, «I 
am more than satisfied. The old scores are fully paid. 
For I think that we shall all admit that for to-night 
Brother Tyng’s little finger is thicker than Brother 
Beecher’ s thigh."’ 

Many lessons of that Brooklyn Convention have been 
remembered all these years ; but, as in many another 
instance, the memories that were fastened in the inner 
mind while it was opened by a laugh, have remained 
after more serious ones have slipped away. Yet Dr. 
Tyng was ever a prince of Sunday-school speakers and 
workers. 

In that evening's address, he told of the first Sunday- 
school he had ever known,—a school which he organ- 
ized in a Massachusetts village with the help of a grand- 
daughter of the elder President Adams. The first boy 
he welcomed to that school was afterwards one of the 
most distinguished clergymen in the United States. The 
first teacher he enlisted in that school laid down his life 
in the foreign missionary field. For forty years fgom 
that beginning the Sunday-school had had a chief place 
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in Dr, Tyng’s mind as a minister, and he always felt 
that his best strength must be given to its interests. 


Philadelphia. 
*£%% 


“ Tread-Soft” 
By Mary Applewhite Bacon 


HEY were having their summer rest this year in the 

country. One morning they walked quite to the 
edge of the belt of woods shading the sandy road, and 
sat down to rest under a large red oak. Four-year-old 
Robin was out in the open space beyond. Suddenly he 
stopped with his right foot resting firmly on the heel, 
and the little pink toes well up from the ground. 


yo? 


‘‘Mama! mama !"’ he called, ‘‘come get the briers 
out—quick !’’ 

‘«It's that tread-soft,’’ he said learnedly, as she picked 
out the sharp yellow points from the tender little sole, 
calling the plant by the name he had heard the country 
people give it. 

‘«It seems to be everywhere,’’ his mother cried, see- 
ing the gray blooms, with their yellow centers, thick in 
the sunburnt grass, ‘‘ pricking my baby’s feet !"’ 

The boy answered with the accumulated wisdom of 
three days’ residence in the country: ‘‘If you don't 
put your foot down while the briers are in, they won't 
hurt’you,”’ he said. He had accepted nettles as a mere 
incident of this glorious breadth of field and wayside. 

The mother sent a smile after the sturdy little figure 
hastening back to its work of discovery among the 
blackberry bushes but her face clouded again as she 
went back to her friend. 

‘*Ellen has always been just that way,'’ she said, 
sitting down on the green moss, and resuming the con- 
‘¢To think of 


her telling me how to manage my servants ! 


versation where it had been broken off. 


Her friend was silent. 

‘I could tell you fifty things she has done to hurt 
my feelings in the month that she has been at my 
house.’’ 

‘‘T thought she said good-by to you as if she really 
loved you,’’ Jennie suggested. 

‘¢T don't remember how she said good-by. I remem- 
ber what she said that morning at breakfast: ‘ Now, 
Mattie, try to look on the bright side of things.’ It is 
intolerable to have somebody always commenting on my 
weaknesses.’’ 

Jennie West could think of nothing worth being said. 
She began to examine the red filaments in a bit of moss. 

‘‘] sometimes think I have more things to vex and 


trouble me than any woman I know,"’ Mrs. Mills 


went on. 

‘*You have a beautiful home, a good husband, a 
lovely child.’" A dozen similar replies swept up to 
After all, 
she could not know her friend's troubles as her friend 
knew them. 


Jennie’s lips, but she sent them sternly back. 


Robin came hopping up on one foot, holding the 
other in his chubby hand. ‘+I stepped down hard be- 
fore 1 knew they were in there,"’ he said, tears in his 
His mother 
picked out the briers tenderly, but he limped a little as 
he ran away. 


blue eyes, and his lips smiling bravely. 


‘“Why didn’t you push them farther in?’’ Jennie 
West asked. 
‘* Push 


briers into Robin's little bare feet!’’ the 
mother cried in astonishment. 

‘* Push briers into Robin's mother’s poor little heart !"’ 
her friend said daringly. 

Maysville, Ga. 


£22 
What I Learned on a Dorset Heath 
By the Rev. T. A. Gurney, M.A., LL.B. 


- E SEE, sir, your writing be beautiful, but it don't 
itself."’ of 


thoroughly womanly compliment were bestowed upon 


reveal These chastening words 
me on the edge of a wide Dorset heath, just where the 
broad stretch of heathland and woodland, as it sweeps 
down toward the shore, is broken by the few scattered 
cottages of a tiny settlement which sends Dorset clay of 
the rudest type to make Doulton vessels worthy of the 


palace of a que}n—fit parable of what can be made 
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even of ‘‘Dorset,'' if only you get the right potter. 
There, far removed, in an almost un-English rural still- 
ness, from the voices and noises of the town, is the little 
colony of honest, simple men who toil in the workings 
from daylight till sunset, and round about them are the 
women and children, ‘the peat-stacks and pig-sties, the 
allotments and cottages, which make up the rest of their 
lives. 

It was all over a post-card. It is five tiring miles 
across the heath from home. They are very short miles 
when you tramp them in the glory of an autumn sunset. 
Then all the heath is a field of cloth of gold, and the 


rolling hills, rising one behind the other westward, look 


* like so many steps of light seen from the shepherds’ 


Delectable heights, climbing up towards the gates of the 
Celestial City. 
of Freshwater are ruddied with the evening glare, and 


Eastward, twenty miles away, the cliffs 


throw their burning reflection into waters of deepening 
blue. 
air, uncorrupted by aught save the light curl of peat 


Around you is the freshness of the still evening 


smoke that steals upward from lonesome, thatch-roofed 
cottage, —air that begins to grow chill as you watch from 
your vantage-ground the evening mists creeping in from 
the sea over the fat meadows far away which skirt the 
bare heath. Here and there the strayed cattle are 
grazing on what they can find, and look up, astonished, 
at you as you pass. In the hollows the tall rushes hide 
dark, peaty pools, where the orchis and marsh marigold 
have their quiet home. Far away across the water 
comes the faint hum of a remote world, out of touch 
with your own,—careworn, busy, dust-choked, not like 
this sweet solitude, full of the peace of God, and the 
broadening sunset, and the far-off expanses suggestive 
of freedom and the teaches of fresh tidal waters coming 
in from the boundless deep. 

Yet, is not in 
human nature to walk five miles each wa@y without an 


even with such an environment, it 
object, and the post-card was to say that a service would 
be held in the tiny schoolroom that evening, and would 
Mrs. Purcill kindly ‘‘let the folk know.’’ But the 
‘*folk'’ were found, on arrival, to know nothing what- 


ever about it, and to have dispersed, one to his farm, 
another to his merchandise of bringing the week's stores 
from Poole, another to his pigs, or to cut peat out on the 
heath, ‘But I wrote you, Mrs. Purcill; didn't you 
get my card?’’ ‘+ Well, ye see, sir, a card did come, 
and I took it to Mrs. Knockley, and she did try, and I 
took it to Mrs. 


rest ; but, ye see, sir, we be no scholars here, and none 


sarker, and she did try, and so to the 
of us knows what the card be about. Yet, ‘tis pretty 
and this was added in 
the coaxing, persuasive tone only possible in a woman, 


writing, afier all. Ye see, sir,"’ 
‘« your writing be beautiful, but it don’t reveal itself."’ 

I am sure there is a great deal of philosophy in 
women, and they seem, somehow, to come at the heart 
of things more quickly than we men do, It is quite 
true that a church dignitary once told me my writing 
was like that of a former archbishop ; but, unfortunately, 
archbishops are not appointed in these degenerate days 
for their writing, so the hope is too distant to have any 
practical value. And in any case, now that Mrs. Pur- 
cill has told me the truth about it, I am inclined to 
think the church dignitary, like most church dignitaries, 
only told me one side, and erred on the pleasant side, 
For it is just possible even for archbishops ‘‘ not to re- 
veal themselves.’’ 

Tennyson speaks of thoughts which ‘half reveal and 
And there is a beauty 
of workmanship which is hard to read, and yet is worth 


half conceal the-man within."’ 
the reading. There, for the earnest searcher, is the 
hidden, subtle harmony in the tune, the buried mean- 
ing in the poet's masterpiece, the dominating principle 
in the great work of art. I am not defending my cal- 
ligraphy on this ground. But there is a freemasonry of 
is eclectic, confined to the few. 


all very well with art and literature and music. 


ideas which This is 
But in 
daily life, in letters and zddresses, a beauty which does 


Why should 


your friend inflict on you a letter which may contain 


not reveal itself is simply exasperating. 


something worth knowing, such as the coming into a 
fortune of your old school chum, or the promise of an 
opening for your oldest boy, so that you cannot abso- 
lutely consign it to your waste-basket, and yet couch 
himself in a style of hand worthy of a Colossian mystic, 
—so unreadable is it save by the iniga*ed Whatis 
the good of a beauty im practical life wnich has not 
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the power of self-expression? It is perspicuity, trans- 
parency, which we all of us most need. 

‘Beautiful, yet it don't reveal itself’’ I wonder 
whether the Claypit folk ever say that of the Sunday 
afternoon address? ‘‘ Beautiful !’’ Of course. ‘Like 
an archbishop’s.’’ Thus far how cheering, how com- 
forting! Only lacking just that one quality which 
makes the word effective and in any sense a fulfilment 
of its true aim. ‘‘ Not revealing itself!’ How splen- 
didly St. Paul vindicates the true, free Christianity which 
alone comes to men with the mandate of Christ in this 
fact of its openness, its being ‘‘understanded of the 
people.’’ 
man, that we may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus.’’ That was his answer to the Gnostics. 


‘‘Warning every man, and teaching every 


I think those chastening words of Mrs. Purcill will 
confront me every time I step into the pulpit, or stand 
(accidentally, of course, and only for a moment), behind 
the teacher busy with the Sunday-school class, and even 
sometimes when I listen te archbishops now, or am 
privileged to read their letters. Have we the power of 
self-revelation ? All gifts fail which fall short of that. 
The Master had it to perfection. ‘‘ He spake the word 
unto them as they were able to hear it.’’ And ‘ with- 
out a parable spake he not unto them.’’ And how they 
listened! ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.’’ Even 
‘«the common pecple’’ heard him gladly, for he knew, 
he interpreted to them, the true transcendence of their 
lives, The multitudes ‘‘hanged upon him’’ (Luke 
19 : 48, marg.). Yet he ‘‘spoke with authority.’’ Be- 
cause, though his words glisten with the beauty of mar- 
ble palaces at Palermo beside sun-bathed seas, in their 
massive strength and dazzling purity, and sparkle with 
the freshness of the rushing Alpine stream where it 
bursts forth from the dark shadow of the pine woods 
that hang on the mountain skirts, yet with this the deep 
transparency-of sincerity, the warm glow of sympathy, 
gleams through them all. Why should the teacher of 
to-day affect any other style but his? Will it not make 
me more patient with others to know how heavy a te- 
sponsibility rests wpon inyself? ‘‘Thou that teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself?’’ Art thou not 
learning, in the very act, the power most precious to 
win the wandering souls of wayward men, and children 
too, —the power of self-expression ? 

I think, when I next see Purcill in his Sunday after. 
noon corner at service, fighting, with many struggles, 
our common foe of Sabbath drowsiness, and collapsing 
into audible slumber just as I reach my practical point, 
or when I behold a lost look come over Mrs. Knockley's 
ample red face as she sits proudly between her daugh- 
ters (home ‘‘in style’’ from service, for their summer 
holiday, and well ribboned), or when I miss old 
Howell's approving interjection, which marks anything 
with which he is pleased, or have to call the sun- 
browned lads to order for whispering to the rosy maidens 
from the farm, I shall understand better now. It was my 
fault, not theirs. I was, perhaps, ‘‘ like an archbishop,”’ 


but ‘‘I didn’t reveal myselt"’ to their rustic minds. 


Swanage, Dorset, England. 
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A Sunday-School that Came 
of a Rainstorm 


By Addison P. Foster, D.D. 


LITTLE girl and her father are driving up a wild 

gorge in the mountains of Montana, It is snow- 

ing hard, and ‘the storm is blinding and dangerous. 

Even the tough little bronchos, trotting over the levels 
and climbing the steeps, shrink from the blast. 

The travelers are missionaries of the American Sun- 
day-school Union, seeking an Indian settlement where 
they are to hold meetings. They travel with a large 
gospel wagon, and the little daughter Frances, a girl of 
thirteen, plays the organ and sings at the meetings her 
father holds. She is unablc, just now, to go to school, 
and the outdoor life is bringing back the roses to her 
cheeks. 

It was on a pleasant morning in September that they 
started for Pryor Creek Indian Agency, thirty miles away, 
but no sooner did they reach the higher altitudes of the 
mountains thamit began to rain and snow. They could 
not keep on up the mountain, so they turned from the 


road, and struck across the country to Sage Creek. This 


; pag 
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creek comes tumbling down through a gorge in the Pryor 
Mountains, where wild animals abound, —deer, antelope, 
bear, and wolf. But settlers have come into the valley, 
and located their homes along the creek. Ten such 
families are there already. It was not long therefore, as 
Frances and her father were driving slowly against the 
sleet, before they came to one of these humble homes. 

The missionary rapped at the door. A Norwegian 
appeared, and cordially invited them to stay at his home 
till the storm was past. They thankfully accepted the 
invitation, but were not further dependent on his hos- 
pitality, though freely offered, for they carried with them 
their food and bedding. It rained so steadily through 
the afternoon that the missionary and his daughter re- 
mained at the Norwegian's over night. Frances took 
her little gospel organ from the wagon to the house, and 
played and sang with the family through the evening. 
The wife in the home said she wished the missionary 
and his daughter would stay in the settlement and have 
a meeting, but he felt that he must push on and work 
among the Indians. 

Accordingly the next day, which was Saturday, he 
started, traveling into the mountains till noon. All this 
time, however, the request of the Norwegian woman 
kept ringing in his ears, until he felt that he had made 
a mistake. So he turned about, and drove again rapidly 
down the mountain to the place from which he came. 
He reached the house at five o'clock, and, telling the 
people there that he would have a meeting the next day, 
which was Sunday, he started down the creek, and drove 
eight miles to notify every family in the settlement of the 
meeting on the coming morning. 

The meeting was held. It was large and enthusiastic, 
and a Sunday-school was onganized. But the people 
were poor, and unable to purchase the few lesson helps 
necessary to start the school. How were these secured ? 
Fortunately, the children of the primary department of 
a Sunday-school in Dorchester, Massachusetts, had just 
given a little sum for such an emergency as this. The 
money had been sent to Mr., Frady, the missionary, and 
it was with this aid that he and Frances fitted out with its 
needed supplies the Sage Creek Sunday-school in the 
mountains of Montana. 

Boston. 
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For Children at Home 


The Trials of Piggie-Wee 
By Caroline K. Herrick 


ITTLE William was spending the summer at Sandy 
Pool, but not alone; his mother was there, of 
course, and Ralston and Katharine, who were almost 
grown up, William thought (Ralston was ten and Katha- 
rine nearly eight), and Sarah, his nurse, was there too. 
They had all come to Sandy Pool on William's account, 
because they thought that it was the sort of place 
where he might grow strong ; and they stayed on, week 
after week, because his mother said he was ‘‘ growing 
stronger every day."’ 

He had not always been strong. Last summer he was 
thin and ill. He was cutting several big teeth that gave 
him a great deal of trouble, for he was a baby then, only 
two years old. But now he was a big boy, going to put 
on trousers in the fall; his legs had grown strong, and 
did a great deal of running; his cheeks had become 
round and rosy, and those teeth, that gave him so much 
trouble last year, were kept busy grinding up the food 
that his hungry little stomach kept calling for. 

The long summer days were hardly long enough for 
all that William had to do. He had to see the cows 
milked, twenty-five of them ; to see the pretty calves 
fed ; to go into the creamery and see the butter made, 
and to help feed the noisy flock of fluttering hens. die 
had a playhouse just in the edge of the cool woods. 
Here Jason had made a swing, and swung a hammock, 
and fixed a board from trunk to trunk of two trees that 
grew near together to form a seat, with another board 
nailed across behind the trunks to make a back. Ches- 
ter had made him a little table, and on it he would set 
leaves for plates, and acorn-cups, and apples that he had 
picked up under the trees, and nuts that Sarah kept in 
a box under a bush, and he and Sarah\ had fine lunch 
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parties out in the woods. Then he would sit and watch 
the cows going down the lane at milking-time, and the 
crows cawing to each other in the tree-tops, and the 
pretty striped chipmunks running up and down the tree- 
trunks, and sometimes stopping to bark a tiny bark at 
him. 

But the most interesting thing of all was the pig-pen, 
where were two little bits of pink and white pigs whese 
mother had died when they were only a few days old, 
Jason took care of the two motherless pigs, and they 
were soon able to leave the pen and run about the barn. 
They were fond of Jason, who had named them Piggie- 
Wig and Piggie-Wee, and, when he was about the barn, 
they were always at his heels. 

One afternoon, William was on the front veranda of 
the house. He seldom went there, for there did hot 
seem to be much to do there, and the ladies sat all day 
in rocking-chairs telling each other what a bad dinner 
they had had. But on this particular day something 
interesting did happen. Robert came down from the 
barn with a paper bag that he was holding by the top, 
all twisted up. There seemed to be something moving 
in the bag as it hung from his hand, and, when he stopped 
right in front of the veranda, and stooped down and 
opened the bag, out tumbled Piggie-Wee. William 
knew him by the gray spot on his shoulder. The little 
pig scrambled to his feet, and stood winking his pink 
eyelids and staring around at the strange people, who 
were all looking at him and laughing, and he was fright- 
ened and began to squeal piteously, turning this way and 
that, trying to find something that he knew. Suddenly 
his squeal changed from a tone of fear to one of delight, 
and he ran and cuddled down close beside one of Rob- 
ert’s big, dingy-white canvas shoes, thinking it was his 
own little brother, Piggie-Wig. All the ladies laughed 
at that, and Robert put the piggie in the bag again, and 
carried him back to the barn. 

One day William had been kept busy all the afternoon 
watching the painters, who were painting the blinds from 
all the windows, laying them across saw-horses near the 
side door of the kitchen. William sat on the top step, 
and told the painters when they had enough green paint 
on the blinds. The painters had stopped work and gone 
away, and William began to feel so hungry that he asked 
Sarah to give him his supper right there, he was too hun- 
gry to wait until she had prepared the table in the dining- 
room, Sarah thought the kitchen porch pleasanter than 
the dining-room, so she brought out a tray with a pitcher 
of milk, and a glass, and a plate heaped with slices of 
home-made bread, spread with the fresh butter he had 
seen made in the creamery that morning. 

While the hungry little boy was eating his supper, 
Jason came walking down from the barn toward the other 
door of the kitchen, with both little pigs running at his 
heels, so close that their noses were right against his 
boots. They squealed as they ran, for they were as 
hungry as William, and were trying to tell Jason so, fol- 
lowing him farther from home than they had ever been 
before. They had almost reached the door, which, on 
that side, opened on the level of the ground, when a hen 
flew squawking across the path, and frightened them so 
that Piggie-Wig turned and ran squealing back to the 
barn, while Piggie-Wee, squealing just as loud, ran, be- 
tween Jason's feet, in at the open kitchen door, and 
through to the opposite door, where William was sitting 
eating his supper. When the frightened pig came pat- 
tering across the floor and out at the door, William was 
frightened too, and jumped up suddenly, which fright- 
ened Piggie-Wee still more, so that he snorted with fear, 
and jumped aside, and fell over the side of the porch, 
on top of the last of the blinds which the painters had 
left on the horses. He fell on his back, and rolled from 
side to side trying to get on his feet, but, when he suc- 
ceeded in rolling over, his legs went down between the 
slats of the blinds so that he could not move, except to 
kick his feet about and rub off a great deal of the fresh 
paint. 

William had got over being frightened, and laughed 
so hard that he rolled down the steps. And Jason came 
and lifted Piggie-Wee out of the trap he had got into, 
and carried him into the woodshed, where he put him 
into a bucket of warm soapsuds and scrubbed him. This 
was the most frightful thing that had happened to Piggie- 
Wee yet, and all the curl came out of his tail, and 
Piggie-Wig up in the barn might have heard his squeals, 
Jason scrubbed hard, but could not wash all the paint 
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off, and Piggie-Wee came out of his bath with one green 
ear, five stripes across his back, and a patch of paint on 
one shoulder, covering the gray spot by which William 
had known him. 

William was véry sleepy when Sarah put him in his 
crib, but he would not close his eyes until he had told 
the whole funny story to his mother, who sat beside him. 

««And, muver,’’ he said, ‘‘I dunno how I's goin’ to 
know Piggie-Wee now, ‘cause I can’t see his gray spot ; 
it's all cubbered up wiz green bl-i-n-d—’’ And Wil- 
liam was fast asleep. ~ 

Orange, N. /. 
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Spirit and Method 


Making Sunday-School Benevolences 
Mean Something 


By Frederica Beard 


OW shall children be trained to a true, heart-felt 
spirit of giving ?—that is the question. And for one 
moment we must answer in the negative, —vo/ by handing 
a penny or a nickel from father’s pocket to the contribu- 
tion envelope ; in this there is no real giving. Most boys 
and girls have spending-money, either as an allowance 
or in a more irregular way. To be trained to give a 
part of that, little or much, will be worth more by and 
by than now (even from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents), for the habit of giving will be established. If 
carefully planned for, children may earn money by do- 
ing various kinds of work. When some effort is made, 
there is a greater good. 

But emphasis needs to be placed on the ‘‘if,’’ for 
there is danger here. Under the name of ‘‘ earning’’ 
a spirit of gain is often cultivated, and a child grows 
unwilling to work without payment. In every well- 
ordered home much will be done for love's sake, and 
what a pleasure it is to find a child glad to do an 
errand for some one outside the home, with no thought 
of ‘‘a penny’’ in return! By the very offer of money 
we may destroy this generous, willing spirit. But when 
a girl perseveringly takes twenty-four thousand dande- 
lions from a lawn, the laborer is Worthy of her hire, 
and she is rightly paid so much per thousand ; or, 
when a boy regularly delivers milk from the home cow 
to a neighboring family, surely he may share in the 
business profits accruing. And many another definite 
piece of work actually paid for will teach children the 
right value of money. 

To give to a very little child a suggestion of money 
in his first delightful experiences of ‘‘ helping mother’’ 
may prove a most immoral influence, even if it be in 
the interests of Sunday-school giving. A young mother 
recently put this question, ‘‘Is my boy to learn of money 
first from Sunday-school?’’ Perhaps, for the child 
under six, it has been a mistake to bring any thought of 
money into this place. Might he not with greater good 
follow the old-time method, and give of his ‘‘sub- 
stance’’ ? It may be something of his own ; if not, at 
least that which is precious to him,—far more so than a 
coin, of the real use of which he has no conception. 
Sometimes we may arrange for a ‘‘ collection’’ of apples 
or oranges to make glad the heart of some poor family, 
or a contribution of flowers; again, sticks of candy 
which have been saved, or pictures which may be put in 
Numerous things will suggest themselves, 
according to the season and environment, and the occa- 
sional gift, when the need has been made clear to these 
little people, may be a truer offering than the habitual 
penny-bringing. 


scrap-books. 


But before children, little or big, will give of their 
own (be it money or anything else), their sympathies 
must be touched. First of all, let us find a live and 
definite interest for the girls and bays, something near 
home, which needs helping, and which they can go and 
see for themselves. We believe in foreign missions, — 
believe, too, that certain causes under that heading will 
appeal to children, at times, as much as anything else. 
But it will «* pay,’’ in the best sense of the word, to be- 
gin with what is on home ground,—definite, real, and 
concrete to them. Much depends on the ‘ object”’ 
chosen, if the hearts of children are to be touched to 
give their very own. 
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A home and farm for outcast street boys proved just 
the thing to appeal to boys of ten and twelve years who 
were realizing all the comforts of good homes and 
schools. The appeal was all the more effective because 
made by a man who knew just how to talk to boys 
about it. Whatever cause is chosen, have it presented, 
if possible, by one to whom it belongs, or have the 
children see it, or, next best, have a picture about it. 
Keep the picture, or—for the older ones—a written 
placard telling the cause, always in sight. 

A group of little children became most interested in 
As her 
picture was printed in the paper issued by the institu- 
tion, each child had her likeness to take home, after it 
and mounted. 
bought nightgowns for this baby, and their delight was 


Baby Ruth, a child at a foundlings’ home. 


was cut out Some of their pennies 


unbounded when these were spread before them. Three 
children, with their teacher, carried these and the bal- 
ance of money ‘‘for milk,’’ to the home. Another 
time, pennies were saved for a kindergarten which some 
of the children could visit. Going a little farther from 
home in their interest, a school of colored girls was 
helped, by sending a picture which the little ones saw 
before it traveled to the Southland. Then a photograph 
of one little girl 6f this school was shown, and money 
sent to keep her in school, which is, of course, often a 
more necessary help to the missionary cause. These 
same children enjoyed their own Christmas more by 
bringing five cents each for a Christmas party, at which 
they entertained a company of children from the slums. 

When we turn to foreign missions and collections for 
the different societies, so often given by Sunday-schools, 
might not the cause be more definite in the minds of the 
children through the selection of some particular place, 
school, or person, for them to help support? © Interest 
would be quickened by knowledge of this individual 
unit when it would be impossible to give more than a 
general idea of the whole. Classes of older boys and 
girls may well send letters to these, giving to the school 
the answers which come,’ or serve as committees ap- 
pointed to report to the school. They might also have 
a voice as to which object should be helped out of two 
or three presented. 

With a desire to train in regular giving, one school 
has adopted pledge-cards (to be signed by fathers and 
mothers, as well as children, that no hasty or unwise 
promises be made), into which the 


and envelopes, 


amount for each Sunday is placed. ‘This method leads 
to a more definite thought and action in the giving, and 
to an increase in the gifts, because absence does not in- 
terfere, the amount due being brought the Sunday after 
the absence. 

No one plan will work well in all places, but those 
methods which show a recognition ef child nature and 
of the necessity for co-operation, habitual effort, and 
variety of interest in relation to Sunday-school ‘‘ benevo- 
lences,’’ are worth considering. 

Oak Park, Jil. 
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A “Forward” Order of Service 


sa ORWARD” ought to be the watchword of the 

Sunday-school now, if ever. After great efforts 
at rallying the full membership for a long season of good 
work, there could hardly be a more suggestive word to 
be ever before the workers,—the workers being the 
scholars as well as the teachers and officers, 

This being so, the order of worship should be the 
place to emphasize the meaning of this word. The Cen- 
tenary Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, E. U. Sowers, superintendent, issues an 
which is saturated with the forward idea, and 


‘‘order’ 
its timeliness will be appreciated by superintendents. 
From October*to May the session of this school is an 
hour and a half long, beginning at 1.30 P. M., and 
from Juné to September it is a quarter-hour less in 
length, beginning at 9.15 A. M.° 


Order of Worship 

Topic: ‘* Forward.” 

First tap of bell, 1.30 (standard time) : Preparation. 

Two taps of bell : Perfect silence. 

Three taps of bell : School rises, and doors are closed. 
bowed in silent prayer. 

Singing : 

** Forward ! be our watchword, steps and voices joined ; 
Seek the things before us, not a look behind."’ 
(Sehool will be seated. ) 


Heads 


Apostles’ Creed. (Doors opened.) 


c6r 


Forward: The Call 
Superintendent.—Does not God in Holy Writ emphatically 


“ 


summon us to ‘go forward"’ ? 


Assistant Superintendent.— We are guided. 1 will instruct 
thee and teach thee in the way which thou shalt go ; I will guide 
thee with mine eye. 

Behold, I 
send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves ; be ye therefore 


Brother De Huff's Class.— We aré commissioned. 


wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. 

Therefore leav- 
ing the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto per- 
fection. not laying again the foundation of repentance from dead 
works, and of faith toward God. 


Brother Sowers's Class.— We are entreated. 


Boys.— We are permitted. But ye are a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people ; that ye should 
show forth the praises of him who hath called you out of darkness 
unto his marvelous light. 

Girls.— We are exhorted. Only be thou strong and very 
courageous, that thou mayest observe to do according to all the 
law, which Moses my servant.commanded thee ; turn not from it 
to the right hand or to the left, that thou mayest prosper whither- 
soever thou goest. 

School.— We are commanded. And he said unto them, Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. 

Singing. 

Forward: The Incentives 

Superintendent.—What are some of the things that urge us to 
the Master's work? 

School.— The salvation of our brother. Let him know, that he 
which converteth the sinner from the error of his way shall save 
a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins. 

Boys.— The love of Christ. 
theless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life 


l am crucified with Christ ; never- 


which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, 

who loved me and gave himself for me. 
Girls.—Association with the Lord. 

you, He that receiveth whomsoever I.send, receiveth me ; and he 


Verily, verily, I say unto 


that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me. 
Boys.—Pleasing the Lord. 
be put in trust with the gospel, even so we speak, not as pleasing 


But as we are allowed of God to 


men, but God, which trieth your hearts. 

Girls.—Pressing work. Then saith he unto his disciples, The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 

School.—Limited time. The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand, let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let us 
put on the armor of light. 

Teachers.—Responsibility for improvement, Take therefore 
the talent from him, and give it unto him which hath ten talents, 
For unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance ; but from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath. 

Pastor.—Proportionate reward, And, behold, I come quickly ; 
and my reward is with me, to give every man according as his 
work shall be. 

Singing. 

Bible showing (hold them up). 

Supt.—Title of last lesson? Golden Text? 
Text? Where is 


Verses? 


Title of to-day'’s 
lesson? Golden to-day’s lesson recorded? 
Chapter ? 

Reading the Scripture of the day. 

Prayer (perfect silence), 

Lesson study (half-hour). 

Singing. 

Notices and secretary's report by secretary. 

Review by superintendents or pastor. 

Singing (infant school dismisses). 

Last bell (all rising). 

Supt.—Beloved, follow not that which is evil, but that which is 
good. He that doeth good is of God: but he that doeth evil 
hath not seen God. 

School.—The Lord our God will we serve, and his voice will 
we obey. 

Singing : 

‘*Go forward, Christian soldier, beneath his banner true : 

The Lord himself, thy leader, shall all thy foes subdue."’ 

Heads bowed in silent prayer. 

Benediction by pastor. 

Come again 


x % % 


A Sunday-school which utilizes the 
Utilizing Musical 


accomplishments and possibilities 
Ability of Pupils P P es of 


its members to any extent will not be 
called names, —*‘‘ poky,’’ ‘* behind 
St. James’ 
Methodist Episcopal, Sunday-school, Ellis Avenue and 


‘« dead-and-alive, 
the times,’’—and will not lack in numbers. 


Forty-sixth Street, Chicago, under the leadership of 
Wilbur R. Davis, has organized a musical department 
with a membership of a hundred and twenty-five per- 
sons. The enrolment of the school has increased from 
about three hundred to twelve hundred and twenty-one 
in the three years of the present administration, and 
from this number the musical pe@f.< were picked. The 
St. James Glee Club of sixteen ladies, the Sunday-school 
orchestra of twenty-four members, the Sunday-school 
choir, and the antiphonal chorus choir, are the organiza- 
tions that have grown out of this department. _ These 
organizations are always ready for calls for any occasion, 
and concerts are frequently given. 
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Lesson WHelps 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1900 


3. October 7.—Jesus Dining with a Pharisee ....... Luke 14: 1-14 
a. October 14.— Parable of the Great Supper... .. . Luke 14 : 15-24 
3. October a1.—The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin ...... Luke 1§ : 1-10 
4. October 28.—‘The ProdigalSon ........... Luke 15: 12-24 
5. November 4.—The Unjust Steward....... Luke 16 : 1-13 
6. November 11.—The Rich Man and Lazarus ,.... Luke 16 ; tg-32 
7. November 18.—The Ten Lepers Cleansed ...... Luke 17: 11-19 
8. November 25.—Sober Living .........e6606-. Titus 2: 1-15 
9. December 2.—The Rich Young Ruler. ,........ Matt. 19: 16-26 
to. December 9.—Bartimeus Healed. .. . 2... 4.4: Mark to : 46-52 
a1. December 16.—Zaccheus the Publican. . . .... . . Litke 19: 1-10 
as. December 23.—{ Barehle.of the Pounds. sss Mabe sozteay 


. December 3e.—Review. 


~ 
—— 
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Lesson 5, November 4, 1900 


The Unjust Steward 
Luke 16: 1«13 
Read Luke 16: 1-18. Memory verses): 10-12, 


GOLDEN TEXT: Ye cannot serve God and mammon.-- 
Luke 16: 13. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
1 And he said alsq ypto his 1 And he said also unto the 
disciples, There was a certain disciples, There was a cer- 
rich man, which had a steward ; tain rich man, which had a 
and the same was accused unto steward ; and the same was 


; aa - accused unto him that he 
him that he had wasted his was wasting his goods. And 


goods. he called him, and said unto 

2 And he called him, and him, What is this that I hear 
said unto him, How is it that I of thee? render the account 
hear this of thee ? give ‘an! ac- of thy stewardship ; for thou 
count of thy stewardship ; for canst be no longer steward. 
thou mayest be no longer And the steward said within 
steward. himself, What shall I do, 

3 Then the steward said seeing that my lord taketh 
within himself, What shall I away the stewardship from 
do? for my lord taketh away me? I have not strength to 
from me the stewardship: I[ dig ; to beg I am ashamed. 


w 


eannot dig; to beg 1 am 41 am resolved what to do, 
ashamed. that, when I am put out of 

4 lam resolved what to do, the stewardship, bmg may 
that, when | am put out of the receive me into their houses. 
stewardship, they may receive 5 And calling to him each one 


me into their houses. of his lord's debtors, he said 

5 So he called every one of to the first, How much owest 
his lord's debtors u#to Aim, and 6 thou unto my lord? And 
said unto the first, How much he said, A hundred ! meas- 
owest thou unto my lord ? ures of oil. And he said 

6 And he. said, A hundred unto him, Take thy # bond, 
measures of oil. And he said and sit down quickly and 
unto him, Take thy bill, and sit write fifty. Then said he to 
down quickly, and write fifty. another, And how much 

7 Then said he to another, owest thou? And he said, 
And how much owest thou? A hundred measures of 
And he said, A hundred meas- wheat. He saith unto him, 
ures of wheat. And he said ‘Take thy *bond, and write 
unto him, Take thy bill, and fourscore. And his lord 
write fourscore. commended ‘the unright- 
, 8 And the lord commended eous steward because he 
the unjust steward, because he had done wisely: for the 
had done wisely: for the chil- sons of this 5world are for 
dren of this world are in their their own generation wiser 
generation wiser than the chil- than the sons of the light. 
dren of light. And I say unto you, Make 

9g And I say unto you, Make to yourselves friends ® by 
to yourselves friends of the means of the mammon of 
mammon of unrighteousness ; unrighteousness ; that, when 
that, when ye fail, they may re- it shall fail, they may receive 
ceive you into everlasting habi- you into the eternal taber- 
tations. 1o nacles. He that is faithful 

1o He that is faithful in that in a very little is faithful also 
which is least is faithful also in in much: and he that is un- 
much : and he that is unjust in righteous in a very little is 
the least is unjust also in much. 11 unrighteous also in much, If 

it If therefore ye have not therefore ye have not been 
been faithful in the unrighteous faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will, commit to mammon, who will commit 
your trust the true riches ? to your trust the true riches ? 

r2 And if ye have not been 12 And if ye have not been 
faithful in that which is another faithful in that which is 
man’s, who shall give you that another's, who will give you 
which is your own ? that which is ‘your own? 

13 § No servant can serve 13 No Sservant can serve two 
two masters : for either he will masters: for either he will 
hate the one, and love the hate the one, and love the 
other ; or else he will hold to other; or else he will hold 


“I 


co 


ve} 


° 


~ 


nN 


the one, and despise the other. to one, and despise the 
Ye cannot serve God and mam- other. Ye cannot serve God 
mon. and mammon. 





Gr. daths, the bath being a Hebrew measure. See Ezek. xlv. 10, 11, 
14. *%Gr. writings. *%Gr. cors, the cor being a Hebrew measure. See 
Ezek. xlv.14. *Gr. the steward of unrighteousness, %Or, age ®Gr 
out of. ‘Some ancient authorities read amr own, %Gr. honsehold- 
servant 

In verse t the American Revisers would substitute “who” or “ that” 
for “ which.” 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— The Prosperity of the Wicked (Psa. 73 : 1-28). The in- 
troduction (1). A hasty look (212). A painful medita- 
tion (t}16). A place of instruction (17-22). A blessed 
conclusion (23-28). 

Mon.— Zhe End before God ( Job 27 ; 8-27). The hope of the 
hypocrite (8-10). The lesson from God (11-13). The un- 
certainty of the future (14-17). There is no peace to the 
wicked (20-23). 
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Tues.— The Unjust Steward (Luke 16 ; 1-15). Called to ac- 
count (1-3). Provides for himself (4-8). The application 
(9-13). God knoweth the heart (14, 15). 


Wed.—Thz Rich Fool (Luke 12 : 16-21). The abundant be- 
stowment (16). The unjust steward (17-19). ‘The ac- 
counting (20). The application (27). 

Thurs.— 7he Parable of the Talents (Matt. 25 : 14-30). The 
distribution (14, 15). The occupation (16-18). The ac- 
counting (19-25). Judgment (26,27). Punishment (28-30). 

Fri.—7Zhe Parable of the Pounds (Luke 19: 11-26). The de- 
parture (11, 12). ‘The commitment (13). The betrayal 
(14). The reckoning (15-21). ‘The reward (22-26). 

Sat.— Zhe Christian Steward (Rom. 12 : 1-21. Compare 1 Cor. 
12: g-t1, 28). The body and the mind (1-3). Different 
gifts (4-6). The daily occupation (7-21). 

Sun,— What Other Scriptures Say. Stewards must be faithful 
(1 Cor. 4: 2). Every one must give an account (Rom, 
14:12). Before the judgment seat of Christ (2 Cor. 5 : 10). 


Chicago, Ml. 
x%%% 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE lesson is apparently a continuation of the dis- 
course begun in Luke I5 : 3. 
PLace.—In Pervea. 
TimeE.—Probably in January, year of Rome 783,— 
that is, A.D. 30. 
There is no parallel passage, but Matthew 6 : 24 is 
nearly identical with verse 13. 


x 
Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—And he said also : This suggests a continua- 
tion of discourse on the same occasion. — Unto the disci- 
ples; ‘*His’’ is a later addition, as often. More than 
the Twelve are included, probably the publicans now 
believing on him, since the parable would be very ap- 
propriate for them.—A certain rich man: Usually re- 
garded as representing God, the real possessor of all 
things, but only in this particular. Other explanations 
(mammon, Satan, the Roman power) are beset with dif- 
ficulties. 
in verse 8, see notes there.—A steward ; In this case a 
free man, not aslave. Asa steward, he resembles the 
disciples, and his prudence is for their instruction ; but 
his conduct is that of ason of this world (v. 8).— Zhat 
he was wasting his goods: ‘‘ Had wasted’’ is inac- 
curate. 

Verse 2.— What is this that I hear of thee? He evi- 
dently believed the report to be true.—Render the ac- 
count of thy stewardship: Not ‘give an account,’’ in 
the sense of a narrative, but present a reckoning, a de- 
tailed statement of the business. 


On the apparent objection from the language 


Probably no regular 
returns had previously been made.— For thou canst: 
More literal than ‘‘ mayest."’ 

Verse 3.— Seeing that: This paraphrase indicates 
accurately the force of the Greek.—/ have not strength 
to dig; *‘Cannot’’ is weak and inadequate ; the refer- 
ence is to physical unfitness, doubtless from the habits 
of his previous life. 

Verse 4.—/ am resolved: Literally, ‘‘I knew,’’ ex- 
pressing vividly what had just passed through his mind. 
— What to do: Namely, what is described in verses 


-7.— They may receive me into their houses ; Literally 
7 , L y> 


‘«their own.’’ The reference is to the debtors he would 
befriend. 

Verse 5.—And calling to him each one of his lord's 
debtors: A literal renderiag.— 70 the first : There is no 
special significance in the order of debtors, or in the 
material and amount of the debts respectively. 

Verse 6.—A hundred measures of oil; See margin of 
Revised Version. The ‘‘bath,’’ or ‘‘ ephah,’’ was 
equivalent to about sixty pints.— Zake thy bond: Liter- 
ally, ‘‘ writing,’’ for which the later authorities substi- 
This document 
was in the hands of the steward as an evidence of debt. 
—Quicrly : It must be done at once.— And write fifty : 
Alter the account in his own favor. 


tute the singular here and in verse 7. 


There is no hint 
that the steward made up the difference, or that this 
difference represented some extortion on the part of the 
steward. It was a fraudulent transaction. 

Verse 7.—How much owest thou: **Thou"’ is em- 
phatic, to distinguish a different debtor.—A hundred 


” 


measures ; Greek, “ cors. This measure was equal to 
ten ephahs.— Write fourscore : The variation in the 
proportion was probably due to the steward’s estimate of 
the debtor's character or needs. 


Verse 8.—And his lord: The rich man in the para- 
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ble.— Commended the unrighteous steward; Literally, 
‘the steward of unrighteousness.'’ This. characterizes 
the steward’s conduct as immoral.— Because he had 
done wisely : That is, shrewdly, prudently, and this is 
the prominent poiat.— For the sons of this world are for 
their own generation wiser than che sons of the light: 
‘‘Sons’’ is accurate; ‘‘for their own generation’’ is 
literal, and shows the point in which the wisdom, or 
prudence, is greater,—namely, in dealing with one an- 
other, especially in the use of money, and of those pow- 
ers which find in this ‘‘ world,’’ or ‘‘age,’’ the only 
sphere for activity. 

Verse 9.—And J say unto you: *‘1"’ is emphatic. 
This verse is addressed to ‘‘ the sons of thé light,’’ de- 
ducing a lesson from the prudence of ‘‘ the sons of this 
world.’’—Make to yourselves friends by means of the 
mammon of unrighteousness ; ‘*Qut of"’ is literal, but 
‘*by means of’’ is undoubtedly the sense. Wealth, 
which may be characterized as ‘‘ the mammon of un. 
righteousness,’’ and which, in the case of many of the 
publicans then present, had been unjustly acquired, 
should be used in such a way as to make ‘‘ friends’’ in 
the future world. This explanation is the only.one sug- 
gested by the parable. Of course, a different and higher 
motive is implied, and there is no commendation of the 
steward’s immorality. —/¢ shail fail: That is, the mam- 
mon. ‘Ye fail’’ is a later emendation. The time of 
death is suggested, when wealth utterly fails.— 7hey 





may receive you: That is, the « friends,’’ but no spe- 
cial emphasis rests upon ‘‘ they,’’ which is not expressed 
in Greek.—Jnto the eternal tabernacles ; In the future 
state of blessedness. These ‘‘friends’’ welcome there 
those who have used wealth in the proper way. Only 
‘«the sons of the light’’ are included, from the nature of 
the case. There are many other explanations of this 
difficult verse, but that just given seems least objec- 
tionable. 

Verse 10.— Faithful in a very little: Literally, 
‘‘least,’’ referring towealth. The verse states a univer- 
sal principle, and at the same time it reveals our Lord's 
estimate of the relative value of earthly possessions. — 
Jn much ; The true riches, the inheritance and posses- 
sion of the sons of the light. 

Verse 11.—// therefore ; Application of the preceding 
principle to the use of wealth.—The fwe riches : The 
noun is properly and necessarily supplied. 

Verse 12.—/n that which is another's; That is, in 
the use of earthly possessions, which really belong to 
God, and of which men are only ‘‘stewards.’’— Zhat 
which is your own: Some authorities read ‘‘ our own.” 
The true wealth, the real life culminating in eternal life, 
is our own ; it belongs to us as earthly possessions can- 
not. Hence the latter is used faithfully only when it 
ministers to the former. 

Verse 13.—Vo servant; Greek, ‘household ser- 
vant.’’ With the exception of this term, the verse is 
word for word identical with Matthew 6:24. Such a 
saying might be repeated, and become proverbial. The 
connection of thought here is : The proper use of wealth 
is in the service of God ; those who do not thus use it 

When not used for its real 
Yet there is nothing here to 


are servants of mammon. 
owner, God, it owns us. 
deny the right of private property. Wealth is spoken of 
as ‘‘a very little ;" many would-be social reformers 
make it ‘‘ the chief good.’’ 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


***T*HOU CANsT BE NO LONGER STEWARD."’—I\, all 
Eastern lands the position of steward or bailiff, 
from the head of the imperial household down to the 
ordinary farm steward, is one of responsibility, honor, 
and emolument. The opportunities for unlawful gain 
are so numerous, and the tenure of office is so uncer- 
tain, that the occupant of it has constantly before his 
mind the expected announcement, ‘‘ Thou canst be no 
longer steward,’’ Consequently much of his thought 
and attention is devoted to making some provision for 
that inevitable event. 
‘* TAKE THY BonD,. . . AND WRITE Firty."’—There 
is a certain difficulty felt by the English reader in un- 
derstanding the details of this transaction, The ques- 
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tion arises, ‘‘ How could the bill or the bond be so 
manipulated as fo cover such a fraud without detec- 
tion °°" 

Having had occasion more than once to personally in- 
vestigate similar transactions, I venture.to give the fol- 
lowing explangtion, which I have found to be in con- 
formity with the facts. 

The estate was farmed upon the principle of a divis- 
ion of the produce, and an account was kept of the 
amount of produce which each one had to pay according 
to the estimate made by the steward at the time of har- 
vest. It 
was simply entered in the steward’s account, ‘and a 
duplicate of the same was made in the form of a simple 


There was no.bond given for this amount. 


memorandum check or ticket, and stamped with the seal 
of the steward, and given to the tenant, to be shown by 
him for verification at the delivery of the produce. The 
original word used for this ticket is simply a ‘‘ gramma,"’ 
—that is, a writing, and used for any document, whether 
a legal bond, a note of hand, or a simple memorandum. 

This steward in question, who had received warning 
that he was to give an account of his stewardship, and 
that another steward would collect the produce which he 
had assessed upon the tenants, adopted this plan 
whereby to make for himself friends. He called the 
tenant debtor, and said to him, ‘‘ How much is it you 
owe to my lord?’’ <‘*A hundred measures of oil.’’ 
*« Well, here is your gramma, which I have made out for 
you in blank. Take it, and write in it fifty."’ He pro- 
ceeded in like manner with the other tenants, giving to 
each one a delivery check or ticket in which the blank 
had been filled by a number below the amount due, but 
at the same time carefully made to agree with his revised 
balance sheet of the assets which were to be collected by 
his successor in office. 

The steward's lord, on learning the details of his late 
steward’s settlement, commended him that he had done 
wisely or cunningly, probably just what he himself 
would have done. Our Lord did not approve the fraudu- 
lent trick, nor its commendation by the landlord. He 
made use of it as an object lesson to inculcate the fore- 
sight which ought to characterize those who are children 
of the light. 

Robert College, Constantinople. 
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The Unjust Steward 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS lesson has two parts,—the parable, and the 

teaching based on it. In none of the parables are 
there more touches introduced for the sake of what we 
may reverently call literary or artistic completeness, 
which have no spiritual significance ; and to try to find 
a meaning for these is waste trouble. The one great 
point to be kept in view is the clever, though dishonest, 
policy of making friends of the debtors by tampering 
with their amount of indebtedness. The one theme of 
the whole lesson is the relation in which we stand to 
money and worldly goods, and the highest use to be 
made of these. 

1. The relation in which we stand to money and 
earthly goods is that of stewardship. That thought has 
become a commonplace, but it needs pressing home, 
and, still more, practical acceptance. ‘‘ Ye are not your 
own,’’ for even life and individuality are given us, and 
the price with which we are bought makes us the pos- 
session of Jesus. Much more, all our wealth, both of 
spirit and of worldly goods, is held by us on terms of 
responsibility for its use, and obligation to devote, not 
part, but all, to Christ's service. The steward in the 
parable had evidently entire control of his lord's estate, 
and opportunity for misappropriation. There had been 
no auditing of his accounts for a long time, and his 
master was far away. We are ever tempted to think 
Ourselves owners, and not mere administrators, and to 
forget that our accounts will have to be made up and 
éxamined. A time will come for every one of us when 
we may be no longer stewards. ‘It is required in 
stewards, that a man be found faithful,’’ and that prime 
requirement is emphatically reiterated in verses 10-12 as 
the one thing needful. The Church would be trans- 
formed if its members practically believed in what they 
profess to accept as their Lord's teaching, that they are 
stewards, not owners. And that sense of stewardship is 


to"régulate our conduct in the acquisition, as well as in 
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the distribution, of wealth. Do men who more or less 
grudgingly give a part of their wealth to religious or 
charitable objects, and then think that they may do as 
they like with the rest of it, behave as stewards should 
do? 


y 


2. The true nature of worldly wealth is strikingly 
brought out in the application of the parable in verses 
We note the three characteristics of it, in con- 
trast with those of the true riches. It is ‘« very little,’’ 
the other is The greatest accumulation of 


earthly treasures is but a mole-hill to a mountain when 


10-12, 
««much,”’ 


measured against the smallest of the riches which are in 
God. The least of the one makes us rich indeed ; the 
greatest of the other leaves us poor. Again, the one is 
the other is the ‘true 
Worldly wealth is 


because so often it is won by 


” 


‘the unrighteous mammon ; 


’ 


riches.’’ The contrast is inexact. 
called ‘‘ unrighteous,’’ 
evil acts, and because to possess it without thought of 
being but steward is itself unrighteousness as ignoring the 
legitimate owner. 


’ 


But the riches in God are ‘‘true riches,’’ as corre- 
sponding to all our true need, and endowing us with the 
only wealth which fills up all desires, and leaves no part 
of our nature craving and unsatisfied. Again, the one 
wealth is ‘‘ another’s,’’ both because it is not really ours 
at all, but was God’s before it came into our hands, and 
is his while we seem to have it, and because our ‘‘ own- 
ing’’ it is so unreal while it lasts, and ends so soon. 
‘«* Twas yours, tis mine, and has been slaves to thou- 
sands."’ But the riches in God is ‘‘ our own,’’ inas- 
much as it is destined for us, and we for it, by our very 
nature, and because it so enters into the very self of the 
man who receives it as to become an inseparable part 
of him. We do not possess anything which remains 
outside us; that only is our own which no power can 
wrench from us, and of which death itself cannot rob us. 

= 


right use of money and all worldly goods is to make it 


The great lesson of the whole section is that the 
contribute to the possession of the highest good. The 
steward was dishonest, but what was dishonesty in him 


is faithfulness in us. His master and he belong:d to 


’* and so the former ‘‘ com- 
mended’ the trickery of the latter, though it was at his 
expense ; for he looked at things from the same stand- 
point as the steward, and could not but admire the 


shrewdness, and think little about the dishonesty. Jesus 


‘«the children of this world, 


does not shrink from taking a morally blamable action 
as in one aspect an example for his disciples. Just as 
the villainy of slavery is taken as an illustration of the 
blessed relationship of the Christian to him, or just as 
the hellishness of war is an emblem of the Christian 
life, so the steward’s conduct is taken as exemplifying 
the true Christian use of wealth. Our Lord takes care to 
prevent misconception as if he was praising knavery, 
by insisting, in verses 10-12, on the need for ‘ faithful- 
ness.'’ Verse 9 shows what that faithfulness is, namely, 
the giving of the wealth of which we are stewards to the 
needy. ‘‘He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto 
the Lord.’’ The conduct of worldly men in pursuing their 
worldly ends may shame Christians in pursuing theirs. 
If the latter exercised a tithe of the virtues of persever- 
ance, energy, persistent keeping an aim in view, self- 
denial, and whole-souled concentration, which the for- 
mer put forth, there would be fewer decrepit Christians, 
and fewer s¢offers at a Christianity which professes so 
much and fives its professions so little. But, if we turn 
from the contemplation of the energy put forth to that 
of the end aimed at, how foolish the wisdom of this 
world looks ! And how tragic is the waste of expending 
such powers and pains for such a paltry and transient 
good! ‘For their own generation’’ only are they 
in reality, ‘‘this their way is their folly.’ 

4. The reward of faithfulness is brought out in language 
which startles some people, and would have been thought 
contradictory of the truth of salvation by faith if any but 
Jesus had used it. 


‘*wise ;"’ 


But both the saying which imme- 
diately follows and sums up the parable and the more 
general considerations in verses 10-12 teach the often 
forgotten truth that conduct determines destiny, and that 
a very essential condition of spiritual progress here, as 
well as of blessedness hereafter, is faithfulness in the use 
of worldly wealth. That does not in the least interfere 
with the great truth that we are saved, ‘‘ not by works 
of righteousness which we have done, but according to his 
mercy :'’ but it does smite to shivers the delusion, 


not unknown among evangelical professors, that what 
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they are pleased to call faith will unite them to Jesus, 
and bring them the true wealth here, and heaven here. 
after, though it does not stir them to faithful stewardship 
The highly 
figurative mold into which Jesus casts the truth, —namely, 


in their daily handling of material good. 


that the needy who are helped receive the helpers into 
the everlasting tabernacles,—is partly due to the exigen- 
cies of the allusion to the steward’s calculation that the 
and the 
substance of it is just what Scripture teaches in many 
places, that the results of life here attend us and con. 


debtors would ‘‘ receive me into their houses ; 


dition our entrance into the everlasting kingdom. 

As for this life, verses 10-12 press on us Christians 
with threefold urgency the solemn thought that we 
may so handle’earthly good as to make ourselves inca- 
pable of receiving heavenly treasure, or may so faithfully 
use it, remembering that we are stewards, and that it is 
little, unrighteous, and another's, as that it will yield us 
its most precious worth in that it helps us to fuller, 
more assured, inward, and permanent possession of the 
true wealth which is our own. It is wise to sell all that 
we have, by using all as given by God and rendered to 
him, that we may buy that treasure. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
An Accounting for Stewardship 


HE teacher is a steward of the oracles and the mani- 
fold grace of Gud, the influence of the Spirit, the 
priceless minds of the pupils, and opportunities that no 
one else can have. May there be no accusation by any, 
to the Master, of wastage ! 


> 


2. There are many and distinct affirmations that the 
Creator of all things is the owner of all things, and that 
This relation is en- 
forced by the fact that we are told to ‘‘remember’’ that 
‘‘the Lord giveth power to get wealth (Deut. 8 : 18). 
‘*The Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich’’ (1 Sam. 
2:7). This ability is a trust from God. So is every 
eminence of talent, social position, beauty, grace, and 
gracefulness. It is farther enforced by the fact that 
they are all taken away at life’s close without consulting 
the temporary steward. 


man’s relation is that of a steward. 


The owner lifteth up and cast- 
eth down, and who shall stay his hand ? 

3. This is not a de- 
duction of philosophy or theology merely, but an asser- 
tion of the owner. 


There is to be an accounting. 


See parables of the ten talents, the 
pounds, the rich fool, etc., and the plain statement of 
judgment according to deeds done in the body (Matt. 
25 : 31). 

4. The use of wealth and opportunities here deter- 
mines destiny hereafter, both by the development of 
self and by the altogether disproportionate rewards for 
fidelity. By means of money rightly used, we may be 
received into everlasting habitations (v. 9). Heavenly 
forethought may be the prime characteristic of every 
business man. One love and one service is all that is 
allowable or possible in every high relation, marital, 
civil, or religious (v. 13). We live to love and serve 
God, and do business to pay expenses. 

5. 
sistent with living that which is to come. 


Right living of the life that now is, is not incon- 
Christ links 
Indeed, this world is 
the preparatory school for the university of‘the hereafter. 


the two together in many ways. 


University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HICH had a steward (v. 1). No lesson in life is 
harder to learn than the one that lies in that word 
‘«steward.’” What we all want to believe is that afl we 
‘«It's mine,’’ cries 
little Bill, hugging his toy to his heart. ‘Whose head 
is it?"’ he asks, when he has grown to young manhood, 
and some one tells him that he is abusing it by over- 
work or by dissipation. ‘I guess it's my own money, 
and I will do what I please with it,’" he snarls, a littl 
later on, when some one reproaches him for not being 
more generous. ‘‘If'smine! it's mine !"’ is the wolfish 


have and all we are is our own. 

































cry with which we justify our selfishness all through life, 
But in a deep (and one might almost say, in a terrible) 
sense, nothing that is mine is mine. The proof of this 
does not lie in books, nor in sermons nor Sunday-school 
lessons, but in the tremendous fact that, wherever men 
try to prove that things are their own, something in the 
things themselves smiles at them in grave irony, and the 
things either spoil on their hands, like the manna, or 
take wings and fly away with mocking laughter. We 
are stewards. The only way to make things our own is 
to use them as trusts bestowed by another. 

What shall ¥ do? (v. 3.) That first wild start of ter- 
ror, when you discover yourself detected in some wrong- 
doing, will outweigh all the pleasure your sin will bring 
you. ‘What shall 1 do? Oh! what shall I do?’ 

That... they may receive me into their houses (v. 4). 
While it really is a noble thing to desire good society, 
and covet a welcome in the homes of the great and the 
good, there is nothing more contemptible than the sor- 
did, truckling, soul-starving struggles of multitudes of 
people to cringe and craw] into the doors of the houses 
of rich people. There are women in every city in the 
land who would almost sell their souls to get an invita- 
tion to Mrs. So-and-So’s ball. Such people sacrifice 
every noble aspiration, deny themselves almost the ne- 
cessities of life, borrow clothes and jewelry, deceive, 
and 























































prevaricate,—anything, just to get into the ‘‘ swim,’ 
glide along with it into some splendid parlor, and be 
able to brag that they were at the swell party last night. 
Could anything be more pitiful than the soul of a man 
who would sell himself to the Devil for such a paltry 
price ? 

He that is faithful in avery little is faithful also in 
much (v. 10). We gain self-confidence and the confi- 
dence of others by the discharge of little trusts. What 
we do with them is a sign ef what we shall do with others. 
A little spark is as hot as a big conflagration, and a little 
drop of water is as wet as a big flood. What a little 
chap does with his pennies is a pretty good sign of what 
he will do with his dollars. God trains us on littles. 
It was Corporal Tommy's handling his ‘‘ squad ‘’ well 
that made the colonel think he would make a good cap- 
tain. It was handling his ‘‘ company’ well that made 
the general think he would make a good colonel, and so 
on away up to the top of the ladder. 

Ye cannot serve God and mammon (v. 13). We all 
think we can. Precious few of us are not making a 
little bit of a sly try at it, no matter how often we have 
failed. But when we try to ride two horses, we always 
fall, sooner or later. Plutarch tells of a politician who 
tried to ‘‘stand in’’ with the senators and a famous 
demagogue at the same time. When they came to his 
front door one night, he let the demagogue in at the 
back door. In order to pass freely from one party to 
the other, he feigned a stomach-ache with the senators, 
and a headache with the demagogue, and excused him- 
self back and forth. I can’t remember the rest of the 
story, but I don’t need to. I know how it came out 
just as well as if I had been there. He got a dirk in 
his back, or was sent to exile before he was through, 
surely. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 








FOR | WITH 
OTHERS OTHERS 
NOW ) THEN 




















Do you know how it feels to have some money, all 
your own, to do with as you please? That money is 










power. Money is not the only power, nor the most im- 
portant, but it is power. The boy with twenty-five cents 
has that much power ; the man with ten thousand dol- 
lars has the same kind, but in larger quantity. One of 
the great questions Jesus asks us is, What are you going 
to do with your money power? 

We ought to spend our money wisely ; we all agree 
on that. But what is ‘‘wisely’’ ? Well, so that it will 
last. How long? As long as we live. But what then ? 
Can we spend our money so as to keep it in eternity ? 
Jesus says ‘‘ Yes,"’ and he tells this queer story to ex- 
plain how. 
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What is a steward? Was this steward a good man? 
Was he a sharp, ‘‘$mart’’ man? Yes, and we see him 
using his power, while he had it, to make friends. He 
would soon lose the power, and then he would have the 
friends. His master seems to have been a bad man too, 
or he would not have commended this corrupt bargain. 

Why are not Christians as wise as these bad men of 
the world ? How many friends they could make with 
their money, —but they keep spending it on themselves. 
The poor, the helpless, the sick,—they may not be great 
people now, but one of these days, if they love Jesus, 
they will be friends worth having. Do you like to live 
alone? Live for ethers now, and you will live with eth- 
ers then. 

Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses afe to ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 


"Yield not to temptation.” Psalm 116 : 12-T9. 


** The world is very evil."’ Psal (167 : 7-10.) 
‘* Weary of earth, and laden with my sin."’ naeen 9S ‘(tga : 1-7.) 


** Lord, I care not for riches."’ Psalm 139 : 1-6. 
‘I need thee every hour.” (206 : 1-6.) 


‘* Oh for a closer walk with God.”’ Psalm 4 : my : 1-6.) 
** Nearer, my God, to thee."’ Psalm 12% : 1-5. j 
** Lord, in this thy mercy's day.”’ (186 : 1, 2.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What great truths did Christ teach by 

the parable of the prodigal son? and by the para- 

ble of the envious elder brother? Why did the Phari- 

sees need this parable? Why did the publicans 
need it? 

1. WORLDLY ZEAL (vs. 1-8).—What were the duties 
of a steward? In what evil plight did the unjust stew- 
ard find himself? How alone could he have avoided 
falling into it? How alone, when in it, could he have 
extricated himself? But what way did he take? What 
qualities that worldlings prize did the steward show in 
this transaction? In what spirit did his master praise 
him? Whom did Christ call ‘‘the children of light’’ ? 
In what way are worldlings wiser than they? What 
qualification of the statement does ‘‘ for their own gene- 
ration’’ introduce ? 

2. HEAVENLY ZEAL (vs. 9-13).—How can Christians 
win the praise that Christ here bestows on worldlings ? 
What is ‘‘mammon'’? Why is it called ‘unright- 
eous'’? How can we make friends by it? friends of 
whom? How and when is mammon sure to ‘fail’’ ? 
What does Christ mean by ‘‘that which is least’’ ? 
What does he mean by ‘‘the true riches’’? In what 
sense is all our money ‘‘another's’’ ? What alone can 
we really own? What are some of the masters men try 
to serve at the same time as God? Why must such 
double service fail sadly ? 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic : Commending the Use of Foresight 


Analysis 


} 
I. THE CRISIS SUPPOSED (vs. I, 2). 


1. The Steward: 

There was a certain rich man, which had a steward (1). 
The steward of Joseph's house (Gen. 43 : 19). 
The lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward (Matt. 20 : 8). 
2. The Accusation: 

Accused unto him that he was wasting his goods (1). 
It is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful (1 Cor. 

: 2). 

etateeing it... aS good stewards (1 Pet. 4 : 10). 
3- The Demand: 

Render the account of thy stewardship (2). 
Each one of us shall give account of himself (Rom. 14 : 12). 
They watch... as they that shall give account (Heb. 13 : 17). 
4- The Dismissal : 

Thou canst be no longer steward (2). 


Pharaoh was wroth against his two officers (Gen. qo : 2). 
Cast ye out the unprofitable servant (Matt. 25 : 30). 


Il. THE SCHEME ADOPTED (vs, 3-7). 
1. The Issue Paced: 


What shall ] do? (3.) 


A prudent man seeth the evil, and hideth himself ( Prov. 22 : 3) 
Which of you... doth not first sit down and count the cost? 


(Luke t4 : 28.) 
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2. fhe Decision Reached: 
/ am resolved what to do (4). 
So will I go:... if | perish, I perish (Est. 4 : 16). 
A double-minded man, unstable in all his ways (Jas. 1 : 8), 
3- The End Pursued: 
That... they may receive me into their houses (4). 
Let us set for him there a bed, and a table (2 Kings 4 : fo), 
Come into my house, and abide there (Acts 16 : 15). 
4- The Action Taken : 
Take thy bond, and write fourscore (7). 


Their right hand is full of bribes (Psa. 26 : to). 
A man’s gift maketh room for him (Prov. 18 : 16). 


Ill. THE COMMENDATION BESTOWED (vs. 8-13). 


1. On Wise Porethought: 
His lord commended the , . . steward because he had done 
wisely (8). 
A wise man, which built his heuse pee the rock (Matt. 7 : 24). 
The wise toek eil in their vessels with their lamps (Matt. 25 : 4). 
2. On Wise Invitation: 
Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon (9). 
Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaver. (Matt. 6 : 20). 
Give alms; make for yourselves...a treasure in the heavens 
(Luke 12 : 33). 
3. On Scrupulous Fidelity: 
Faithful in a very little... faithful also in much (10). 
Thou hast been faithful over a few things (Matt. 25 : 21). 
Thou wast found faithful in a very little (Luke 19 : 17). 
4. On Single-hearted Service: 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon (13). 


No man can serve two masters (Matt. 6 : a4). 
The friendship of the world is enmity with God (Jas. 4 : 4). 





TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : The Great Worker at his Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Who went about doing 
g00d.—Acts Io : 38. 
b 4 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Luke 16 : 1-13, The unjust steward. 
TUES.—Gen. 32 : 6-20, Prudence of Jacob. 
WED.—Psa, 15 : 1-5. Firm standing. 
THURS.—Dan. 6: 1-10. Faithful service. 
FRI.—Prov. 21 : 1-13. Better than sacrifice. 
Sat.—Col. 3 : 16-25. As to the Lord. 
SUN.—Matt. 25 : 14-30. Reward of faithfulness. 


(These Home Readings are the selections ef the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 

Annie S. Hatlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs.G.H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Clementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Lesson Topic: Faithfulness. 
Ill. Golden Text: He that is faithful in that which is 
least is faithful also in much.—Luke 16 : 10. 
IV. Results Sought : 
1. Faithfulness in little things. 
2. The desire to please God in everything. 
Vv. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. Children who do things by halves. 
2. People whom the children admire. 
3- David, faithful as a shepherd boy, is made 
king. 
VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 
dicated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under V1, VII, and IX is illus. 
trated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are 
designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not 
aiways elaborating the details.] 


I. PREPARATION FOR LEssON STORY. 

Begin the lesson by telling the children some story 
such as the following. This story is about a boy named 
Willie. He was not as faithful as he should have been, 
and was sometimes called ‘‘ Does-Half Willie.’’ He 
had the habit of doing only a part of the tasks assigned 
him. If the wood-box seemed to be full enough to doa 
complete baking, mama would often find the sticks at 
the bottom crossed in many ingenious ways, really caus- 





[Epviror’s Note.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday Scheol Times, upon request. } 
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October 20, 1g00 
ing the wood-box to be only partly full. If Willie was 
sent to the garden after potatoes for dinner, the next one 
who went after him was sure to find the hills only half 
dug and many small potatoes scattered loosely about. 
One time Willie wanted to go on an excursion, and 
asked his father’s permission. 

«« But I am afraid 'twould be a waste of money,’’ said 
Mr. Holman, Willie's father. 

«It won't cost much, papa. 
ets, —that’s what the advertisement says.’ 

«It isn’t that, Willie. 
get half of the enjoyment out of the trip. 
you"'— 

‘If you'll let me go, papa,’’ interrupted Willie, 
looking up, ‘‘I'll never do anything by halves again— 


They're half-rate tick- 
I'm afraid you would only 
You know 


’ 


never.’ 

«« Let me see,—the excursion is Thursday, to-day is 
Tuesday. 1 won't ask you to keep your ‘never’ 
promise, Willie, but if you'll finish everything you're 
asked to do from now till Thursday morning, you 
May go.’”’ 

Thursday was a beautiful morning, and gave abun- 
dant promise of an ideal day at the seashore. 

‘I think you had better oil the carriage, said Mr. 
Holman, «« before we start. It hasn't been oiled for I 
don’t know how long.’’ 

«All right.’ And Willie went whistling to the stable. 

They were within a half-mile of the station, when one 
of the front wheels gave a dismal sound, almost like a 
Mr. Holman turned to Wil- 
lie, whose face was visibly pale. 

‘«*J—I didn’t oil that wheel. I was in such a hurry,”’ 
And Willie looked woful enough. 

‘«Run back to the next house, and borrow a wrench 
You'll have to hurry. 
utes to train time.’’ 

It took longer than was anticipated to get off the 
wheel, the axle was so heated. When they got in sight 
of the station, the train was just pulling out. Willie 
looked longingly at the fluttering handkerchiefs, and, as 
he thought of the ocean, the rowing, and the clam-bake 
that he was going to miss, he could hardly keep back 
the tears. 

** Now, Willie, what do you propose?’’ and Mr. 
Holman’ s voice had a tender, sympathetic tone in it. 

«« Never to be a ‘ does-half’ boy again, papa,—really 
and truly.’’ 

(Note.—The above story, ‘‘The Unoiled Wheel,” 
has been shortened. The original story can be found 
in The Sunday School Times for 1899, page 664.) 


groan, and ceased to turn, 


and oil-can. It's twenty min- 


2. THE Lesson SToryY. 

Our lesson story to-day is about a man who was un- 
faithful. He was arich man’s servant. This rich man 
trusted him with his goods and with his money. When 
he went away from home, he left everything in charge of 
this servant, for he thought he could depend upon him, 
but he found that he could not do so. I suppose the 
servant forgot that some day he would have to give an 
account to his master. When the rich man found that 
his servant was not faithful, but wasted his goods, he 
called him, and said, ‘‘Tell me what you have done 
with the things I told you to take care of.’ When he 
found that the servant could not answer, he was angry, 
and would not trust him any more. What does our 
Golden Text say about faithfulness ? 

(Note.—It will be noticed that the Golden Text in 
this ‘lesson is not the one chosen for us, but is taken 
from the lesson text.) 

3- THe TrRuTH EMPHASIZED. 

Once upon a time, there was a home in which there 
lived four children. There was one boy in that home, 
named Fred, who was faithful in little things. If he 
had any work to do, he would do it carefully, If he 
was sent on an errand, he did not forget any of the 
things which he was told to bring. When he had to fill 
the wood-box, he did not throw the sticks in carelessly. 
He was not like ‘‘ Does-Half Willie,’’ for he could 
always be depended upon. One day his mother had a 
very important letter to send to the city. 
suppose she chose to take it for her ? 
mother trust him so much ? 
Text say ? 

Instead of the story of Fred, that of David's faithful- 
ness as a shepherd boy (1 >am. 17) might be used. If 
it is used, put the emphasis upon the fact that, because 
of his faithfulness in watching thé sheep, doing his 


Whom do you 
Why did Fred's 
What does the Golden 
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father’s ‘errands, etc., God chose him to be king over 


Israel, 
Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth 
Emphasized. 


Faithfulness in 
Little Things. 








The Lesson 
Story. 


| The Story of ‘‘ Does-Half Willie."’ 


VII. Pictures for the Children 


The Unjust Steward. 





Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story. 


None. 


IX. Blackboard and Other Illustrations 
Print the words ‘‘ FAITHFUL IN LITTLE THINGS'’ on 
the blackboard, and, whenever reference is made to the 
thought, point to them. 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


.  Spaiea Luke 16 : 1-18. 
Lesson Setting 

In our Lord's day, there were many who tried to do 
two impossible things. They tried to be religious and 
selfish at the same time, Outwardly, they were very 
particular to observe all the religious ceremonies that 
At the same time, they 
did all manner of things that were inconsistent with 
true religion. It was to rebuke these men, and all like 
them, that Jesus spoke the words that form our lesson. 


were laid down as obligatory. 


Lesson Story 
A certain man had a dishonest steward. He pre- 
tended to serve his master, while in reality he was cheat- 
When his master discovered this, he called 


him, and told him that he must now give in his final 


ing him, 
accounts, and then leave his service. The steward then 
began to make new plans for his own welfare. He 
would give in false accounts, pretending that they were 
true, and in this way would make more money. So he 
called his master’s debtors to dim, and told each of 
them to render a false account, by which he should pay 
less than he really owed. By this means he hoped that 
the debtor would feel grateful to him, and, when he lost 
his position, would help him to live in comfort. But the 
steward’s master found this out too, and while he said 
that his steward was ‘‘smart,’’ still it did not help the 
steward, in the long run, at all. 
that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy.’’ 

Our Lord then went on to show what he meant by 
this parable. Using sarcasm, he bade the men of his 
day make for themselves friends of sinful men, so 
that at the last it might fare well with them. Of course, 
he meant this ironically. He wanted to startle them 
into thinking to what end their course of hypocrisy 
would lead them. But lest any should misunderstand 
his irony, he went on to say plainly that men cannot 
serve God and this world at the same time. He tried to 
show them that it was not possible to be honest in some 
things and dishonest in others, and at the same time be 
right with God. 


He found out too late 


Application 

Are there any people still living who are /ike those to 
whom Jesus was speaking? Alas! yes. It is strange 
that we have not all learned the lesson that our Lord 
wished men to learn. But there are still people who 
are trying to serve this world and God at the same time. 
On Sunday these folk go to church, and give of their 
means ; but on weekdays, down town, they cheat and lie, 
and do all manner of evil things. I remember one 
scholar in my Sunday-school, years ago, of whom her 
friends said that she was ‘‘street angel and a house 
devil.’’ By this they meant that when she was abroad 
she behaved herself well, but at home she made it most 
unpleasant for all the members of the family. 
scholars,‘too, in our days, make a show of obeying their 
parents to their faces, but behind their backs they dis- 
obey them. Then they tell untruths, so as to shield them- 
selves from evil consequences. 


Many 


But all this is in vain 
just as soon as we come to deal with God. Like the 
steward in our lesson, we shall surely be discovered, and 
fare only the worse for our efforts. It is not possible to 
be religious and irreligious at the same time; and 
though we may deceive our fellow-men, and even for a 


while deceive ourselves, we cannot deceive God. Now 
close with an appeal to the class to be faithful in small 
things, for that is the way in which to grow to be faithful 
in larger things. Never neglect the small things, for 
they are of the utmost importance in the formation of 
character. 

Questions 

Zo be Assigned in Advance.—Into what sin did the 
Pharisees fall ? (see v. 14.) 
Christ ? What two things were these Pharisees guilty 
of? How does God look on some things that men 
esteem highly ? (see v. 15.) 

For Use in the Class.—What is the title of the les- 
son? What is the Golden Text? Of whom does the 
lesson speak? How did the steward try to make pro- 
vision for his future? Did he succeed? What does 
our Lord mean by saying, ‘‘ Make to yourselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness’? ? Why cannot we 
serve God and the world at the same time ? 


How did they feel towards 


[Epitor’s Note.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. ] 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU are to teach, in this lesson, the wise use of 
money. The Great Teacher taught this by a word 
picture. Its principal characters were a dishonest 
steward and a worldly master. The steward’s dishon- 
esty was found out, and he saw that his opportunity to 
use his master’s money was brief. He made the most 
of it for himself, and his master commended him for 
his shrewdness. 

Your scholars mean to be honest. God is their Mas- 
ter. They also are stewards, and their opportunity is 
brief. Show them how to use their money honestly for 
others while they possess it, that they may secure them. 
selves for the future, when their opportunity has ended, 
as wisely as did the dishonest steward. To do this, 
arrange your lesson in your own mind as follows: 

1. The Parable (vs. 1-8). Describe the characters, 
Find parallels in the present time. A prominent poli- 
tician declares that he is in politics for what he can 
make. He 
so distributes their money to those he has selected to do 
the people’s business that they support him in power, 
and his master, the people, though they know they are 
swindled by him, commend his ability in making friends 
who will take care of him. They admire the shrewd 
business sense of the unrighteous man. 

2. Ihe Parable Applied (vs. 9-13). Jesus said the 
children of light are not so wise for their immortal fu- 
ture as the children of this world are for the present 
time. 


He is the steward of the people’s money. 


The Christian steward does not use his money so 
skilfully as the dishonest steward used his. When he 
found that he would soon lose his office, with the money 
in his hands he ‘‘ made himself solid’’ with his land. 
lord’s debtors and servants, and they took care of him. 
You should do justly what he did unjustly. Put your 
Lord’s money, for a little while in your possession, where 
it will benefit his servants. Help the poor with it. Re- 
lieve the unfortunate. Build schools, colleges, churches. 
Send the gospel into destitute regions in your own land 
and into all lands. Sit down quickly and doit. Don't 
put it into your will, to be administered by some other 
steward. Do it yourself. 
after. 


Your reward will come here- 
You will make friends by your money who will 
welcome you into heaven. Men, women, and children 
who would not have been there but for you will bless 
you, and make heaven for you. 
stewardship (vs. 10-12). 

3. The Impression of the Parable on the Pharisees 
(v. 14). They loved money. Did they not receive 
honor, possess power, command the service of others, 
because they were rich ? Could th aot serve God and 
They scoffed at the teacher who 
said they could not, who taught that they could get 
more out of money by giving it away than by loving and 
keeping it. 

4. Christ s Rebuke of the Pharisees (vs. 15-17). He 
said that the position and power held through selfish 


You will have a larger 


serve mammon also ? 
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possession of money, though esteemed by men, was de- 
spised by God, ‘The new kingdom which he was found- 
ing called for more generous giving than the old. That 
kingdom must be entered into as honorable, in spite of 
human judgments and against selfish desires (v. 16). 
That is a divine law which will stand though heaven 
and earth pass away (v. 17). 

Study the next lesson, the parable of the rich man 
and the beggar, which is a continuation of this one. | 


Suggestive Questions 

1. The Steward and his Master. What is the Golden 
Text? What ismammon? What two masters was the 
steward trying to serve? What made him \unjust? 
Why did he fail? What use did he make of mammon 
to provide for, his future? Why did his master com- 
mend him? How was his forethought wise ? 

2. Children of Light and their Lord. For what are 
worldly men wise? (v. 8, Rev. Ver.) Are they wise for 
the life after death? How can the children of light be 
wiser for the future? (v. 9.) By what means can they 
make to themselves friends for the future world? Men- 
tion ways in which they can use their money to make 
such friends. Describe ways in which Christ taught this 
lesson of using money wisely for future reward (Luke 
14: 12-14; 12: 16-21 ; Matt. 19: 21, 22; Luke 6: 35, 
and other such sayings). What is the difference be- 
tween wise foresight of children of this world and that of 
children of light ? (1 Cor. 9 : 25.) What makes*giving a 
valuable investment ? (1 Cor. 13 : 3.) 

3. Christ's’ Rebuke of the Scoffers. Why, did the 
Pharisees scoff at Christ’ s'teaching about money ? (v. 14.) 
Why was their case discouraging ? (comp. Prov. 26 : 12 
with 28: 11.) What does God despise that men exalt ? 
(v. 15.) Whom did the Pharisees profess to serve? 
Whom did they really serve ? What would be their re- 
ward hereafter ? (see next lesson. ) 


Suggestive Topics 

The kingdom of God is the chief end of living. The 
worldly man is commended for his prudence and skill 
in providing for himself through unjust means. We 
ought to exercise as great skill in using just methods 
and righteous principles to provide for our future. 
Christ's counsel is, know your business, and attend to 
it. Your business is to possess eternal life. Make God 
and good men who need your help your friends. When 
you die, they will receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions: You will become one with them, and they will 
share with you their treasures. 

[Epviror’s Notr,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Parable of the Unrighteous Steward 
Luke 16 : 1-13. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
(For each member of the Bible class.] 

It is Dr. Plummer, in his masterly contribution to the 
study of the Book of Luke in the series entitled ‘‘ The 
International Critical Commentary,"’ who calls attention 
to the skilful touch, in the exquisite parable of the prodi- 
gal son, contributed by its apparently loose and sudden 
ending. We are not informed whether the older 
brother changed his mind or the younger brother main- 
tained his repentance. Had this been settled, it might 
have been by so much the less a ‘‘parable of divine 
grace’’ which generously responds to the present sense 
of need without demanding pledges forthe future. The 
love of God is not to be measured by human affection or 
confidence. 

There has always been much discussion concerning 


the connection between the three parables which we 
have been studying and the two that follow (Luke 16 : 
1-31). These two, like the triad of parables, are aimed 
at prominent faults of the Pharisees as a class. The 
three, writes Plummer, ‘‘combated their hard exclu- 


siveness, self-righteousness, and contempt for others.”’ 


These are addressed to their avarice and self-indulgent 
spirit. They bear on the dangers and responsibilities of help towards their attaining his Messianic kingdom. 


wealth,—a theme te which our Lord often reverted. 
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The parable of the unrighteous steward is one of the fathé¥s giving the younger son his portion, and let- 
peculiar difficulty, because we are apt to overdo the ting him Use it at his own will, how God does not re- 
work of interpretation. Parables teach some truth, but strain human freedom ; how sin begins and deepens by 
not necessarily all truths, This one inevitably raises our breaking away from our heavenly Father, and mak- 
the query, How could a distinctly wrong deed win the ing our worse nature our master ; what sad results this 
Master's approval? The answer is that the parable brings on us, but also how sincere repentance and a 
simply emphasizes the good results of prudence, fore- humble return to him whom we had left, owning our 
thought, resourcefulness, and makes the plea that these guilt and folly, is met by the tender pity of the Eternal, 
qualities be not lacking in the service of God. Ifthose and our loving restoration by him to the sonship we had 
of us who have great advantage through the possession forfeited. 
of money would use it for the highest ends, the king- In the parable he now begins the rich man is mam- 
dom of God would be much the better off. Not his dis- mon (Luke 16 : 13), and the ‘steward "’ is the disciples, 
honesty, but his practical foresight, Jesus cemmended, That he chose such a theme was natural, since he had 
—the energy that rescued him from disaster. many publicans among his disciples (15 : 1), whose 
II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. greatest temptation lay in the misuse of their position to 

[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. make money unjustly, while their prime duty, if they 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. became his followers, was to lay out what they had as he 
———« about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free pow counseled, and had commanded in the past (12: 

33). Besides the publicans, moreover, he had round 
him many Pharisees, who, as a class, were ‘‘ lovers of 
money '"’ (v. 14), and he doubtless had them also in his 
mind. 

‘« There was a certain rich man,’’ said he, ‘‘ who had 
a steward, who, as such, had the oversight of the ser- 
III. QuESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscCussion. vants, indoors and out, the management of the house- 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to hold arrangements, and the collection of his master’s 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 


helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


All writers on the parables, from Trench to Dods and 
other modern writers, deal with this profoundly interest- 
ing parable. For its details, Plummer’s comments are 
admirable. Consult any commentary on Luke, or any 
complete Life of Christ. 


’ 


dues from his tenants, and much more of the same 
kind. It was whispered, however, to the master, that 
this confidential bailiff was playing fast and loose with 
his affairs, and, on investigation, there was found so 
much truth in the accusation, that he resolved to dis- 


1. The Unrighteous Steward. (1.) Wherein was the 
unrighteousness of the steward in the parable? (2.) 
From what standpoint can he be treated as a type of 
human life? (3.) For what did our Lord commend 
him? [Critical Notes: v. 8. Long: last ].] 

2. ‘*Sons of the World are Wiser.’ (4.) Does this 
mean that the spiritually minded ought to be as keen to 


miss him, 

«« «What shall I do when I am sent off?’ thought the 
steward. ‘I can’t stoop to beg, and I have not strength 
get advantage as are the worldly minded, or that they to do laborer's work, digging and oping iq the Sane or 
garden or vineyard like the coarse peasant, yet I must 
find some place in which to lay my head, But I know 
what I shall do to make sure of this.’ 

‘« Calling to the hall his master’s debtors, he proceeded 


should be no less alert for legitimate opportunities ? 
[Critical Notes: v. 8.] (5.) Why was the charge of 
Jesus-true then, and why is it true to-day ? 

3. ‘‘For yourselves Make Friends by Means of the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness.’’ (6.) What sort of wealth 
is here meant? [McLaren : 2, 1. Warren: 4.] (7.) 
How does the parable contemplate its use? [Critical 
Notes: v. 9. McLaren : 3. ] 

4. ‘*Who will Commit to your Trust the True 
Riches ?’’ (8.) How may we contrast earthly posses- 


to carry out his crafty plan. He had sold them large 
quantities of field and orchard produce from his mas- 
ter's grounds. ‘How much do you owe?’ said he to 
the first. ‘A hundred bath of oil olive,,—nearly a 
thousand gallons,—was the answer. ‘Here, take your 
bond, and change the ‘‘hundred’’ into ‘ fifty,’’ that 
, : - will save you five hundred gallons. Do it at once, and 
sions and heavenly riches in extent, permanence, and 4 : : way 
Naat nl : ‘ 4 do it neatly, so that it won't show the alteration. 
satisfying power? (g.) For what reason, according to a ; 

‘Asking the same question from the next, he was 
told that the debt ran up to a hundred cors of wheat, — 
over eleven hundred bushels. ‘Yes, that's right,’ said 
the steward. ‘But here’s your bond. Score out the 
‘«hundred,’’ and write ‘‘eighty’’ 

‘*Very soon after, the trickster was turned off, but 


verses 10-12, are our earthly resources granted to us? 
[McLaren : last 4. ] 

5. ‘* Ve Cannot Serve God and Mammon."’ (10.) How 
is it that each excludes the other, claiming undivided 


. ar : in its place.’ 
service ? [Critical Notes: v. 13.] hs 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. his master, having heard how his debtors had received 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.) him in their houses, and finding out his dishonest inge- 
The thought that life is a trust and a training-school nuity, which was in keeping with his own notion of 
is clearly enforced by the parable? What significance clever business, could not help praising his sharpness 
it imparts into daily, and even humble, routine ex- and worldly wisdom,—which,’’ adds our -Lord, * was 
periences ! clearly far ahead of that which conscience would allow 
The argument is a fortiori: ‘If an unrighteous stew- jn «the sons of the light.’ ’’ 
ard was commended by his earthly master for his pru- Then, continuing, Jesus went on to say: ‘‘And now 
dence in providing for his future by a fraudulent use of |, your Master, say to you, my stewards, be ye as right- 
what had been committed to him, how much more will eously wise as that steward was unrighteously wise. 
a righteous servant be commended by his heavenly Make to yourselves friends of the angels, who bear the 
Master for providing for eternity by a good use of what souls of the godly to Paradise (16 : 22), through the right 
has been committed to him !"" (Plummer. ) use of the mammon of unrighteousness, that, when it 
[Epitor’s Norr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- shall fail you, at death, and you are thus dismissed from 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books your stewardship for God here, they may receive you 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, into the everlasting habitations of Paradise, so much 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. } better than the homes that received the merely worldly. 
wise servant. He who is a faithful steward for me— 
%%% that is, for the heavenly Father—in a very little, is 


; faithful also in much, but the steward unrighteous in 
The Life Story of Jesus little will be no less so in higher trusts. If, therefore, 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


Yale University. 


ye prove unfaithful in the stewardship of the things of 
earth, put into your hands here by God, to be accounted 
for to him, how will he ever commit to your trust the 
AVING wondrously set forth, in three parables, in true riches of heaven hereafter? And, if you have been 
Opposition to the murmuring of the Pharisees at faithlesstin the stewardship of what was another’ s,—that 
his bearing to ‘‘publicans and sinners,’’ a justification is, mammon’s,—how can God give you the inheritance 
of his interest in even single human souls, however far in the kingdom of the Messiah, which would be, not a 
from God, he turns to his disciples—that is, scholars— stewardship, but your very own? No servant can serve 
to enforce, through another parable, a quite different two masters. If you give your heart to mammon, you 
subject, —how they should use worldly things so as to shut out love to God. You must hate or despise one or 
the other. You cannot serve both.” 


Bournemouth, England. 


The Unjust Steward 


He had shown’ in the last wondrous picturé lesson, by 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Pennsylvania, at Altoona. . . . October 23-25 
Vermont, at Barre. . .. 2... es . October 23-25 
District of Columbia, at Washington, .... November t2-14 
New Hampshire, at Tilton. . . . . «+ « » » Novethber 13, 14 
Connecticut, at Bridgeport, biennial . . . . . November 13-15 
Michigan, at Owosso. .... 4 ss « » November 13-15 

British North America 
Ontario, at Brockville . 2... 22 eee eee 


. October 23-25 
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In Honor of the Tomb of 
Robert Raikes 


By J. Henry Harris 


HE readers of The Sunday School Times will. be 
pleased to learn that an effort is being made to 
have the mural tablet in St. Mary de Crypt Church, 
Gloucester, England, restored to its original position 
above the family vault wherein repose the mortal re- 
mains of Robert Raikes. 

Many thousands of visitors from the United States 
have paid pilgrimages of devotion to St. Mary de Crypt, 
and departed firm in the belief that, when reading the 
mural tablet ‘‘sacred to the memory’’ of the founder of 
Sunday-schools, they were standing directly over the dust 
of the man whose name they loved for his work. This 
was a delusion. The story is a simple one. 

The Raikes family vault is close to the south wall, and 
about half-way down the aisle of St. Mary de Crypt 
Church. It was purchased by Robert Raikes the elder, 
and when Robert the son died, in 1811, he was interred 
there. A mural tablet was placed directly above the 
vault, whereon was recorded the fact that Robert the 
elder, and Mary his wife, and Robert the son, were interred 
in the vault beneath. And this was true. Now comes 
the part of the story which cannot be read without a 
feeling of indignation. 

The church was undergoing restoration. The then 
vicar had very little sympathy with Sunday-schools, and 
neither love nor veneration for the memory of Robert 
Raikes. During his lifetime the schdol which Raikes 
founded, and called with pride his ‘‘own,’’ was re- 
duced to so low an ebb that many believed it was 
extinct. 

On Sunday, the 11th of January, 1863, the school 
was held in the nave of the church, and was composed 
of six or seven boys from five to twelve years of age, and 
about twenty girls. An offer was made to the vicar, 
the Rev. Mr. Sayers, and he consented to the Raikes 
tablet being removed to the end of the south wall, where 
it now is, and another tablet being put it in its place. 
What makes the transaction particularly offensive is that 
the transfer was made for a ‘‘consideration.’’ The 
visitor who is informed of the facts has only now to stand 
on the Raikes vault and look upwards, and then he will 
see clearly two lines, forming the apex of a triangle, 
marking the position of the original tablet. 

The lovers of the memory of Robert Raikes in the 
city of Gloucester have always regarded this transaction 
as a grave scandal. During the Centenary Celebration 
(1880) an attempt was made by Mr. H. Y. J. Taylor 
and others to get the Raikes tablet restored to its proper 
place, but nothing has been done. The publication, 
last year, of ‘‘ Robert Raikes: The Man and his 
Work,’’ in which some of these facts are mentioned, 

_has stimulated fresh effort, and a memorial is being 
signed praying the’ corporation of the city of Gloucester 
to move in the matter. 

Some will remember that the Rev. Thomas Stock 
collaborated with Robert Raikes in 1780, and that they 
appointed James King and Anne his wife as master and 
mistress of a Sunday-school. The Rev. Richard Raikes 
(the saintly brother of Robert) was also intimately con- 
nected with the Gloucester movement of 1780. They 
all died and were buried in the city, and the following 
facts are of interest. 

The mural tablet, sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
Thomas Stock, placed in St. Aldate’s Church, of which 

he was the perpetual curate, has disappeared. 
The headstone to James King and Anne his wife, in 
Cathedral churchyard, sadly requires renovation. . 
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The tombstone to the Rev. Richard Raikes, in the 
churchyard of St. Mary de Lode, is in a state of decay. 

The memorial to the corporation of the city of Glou- 
céster prays that steps may be taken, without delay, to 
preserve these and other tablets and memorials in the 
city connected with Robert Raikes and those who 
labored with him in the establishment of Sunday- 
schools, and so roll away a reproach. 


Cornwall, Eng. 
“%% 


Good Reading-Matter Wanted 
for Our Soldiers 


ECENT messages received by the International 
Committee of Young Men's Christian Associations, 
from its representatives with the army in China and the 
Philippines, report the supply of good reading-matter to 
be inadequate to meet demands from the three hun- 
dred or more stations of the army. Gifts, in quantities 
to enable the secretaries to send supplies to every post, 
should be sent at once. Books, late numbers of stan- 
dard illustrated papers and magazines, are specially de- 
sirable, and will be forwarded, without further expense 
to the givers, if sent with express or freight prepaid to 
the office of the International Committee Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New 
York City. 


x % 


Books and Writers 


Four Useful New Testament Helps 


N ADDITION to the helpful books on the New Tes- 

tament reviewed in The Sunday School Times of last 

week, are four other useful works of the same sort now 
grouped here for notice. 

The scope of the first one, Dr. George F. Genung’s 
The Magna Charta of the Kingdom of God (60 cents), 
is indicated when it is stated that it is a monograph 
on the Sermon on the Mount. The great discourse is 
treated as the fundamental law of the kingdom, not 
as ‘‘a code or digest of specific commands,’’ but as 
‘‘a definition of the relation of human subjects to the 
will of their divine King.’’ The conception then is 
one of vital fellowship rather than of legal obedience. 
The obedience it enjoins can be rendered only by the 
free and loving impulse of the regenerate heart. With 
this conception in mind, the author presents the dis- 
course under seven heads : ‘‘ The Teacher and his Au- 
thority,’ ‘‘The Morality which is the World’s Savor 
and Light,’’ «Relation of the Morality of Enthusiasm 
to Law,’’ ‘* Righteousness whose Reward is of the 
Earth,’’ ‘*The Heavenly Treasure,’’ ‘‘ Correctives of 
Egoism,'’ ‘*The Susceptibility of Obedience.'’ The 
whole argument is designed to show the evangelical 
character of what is so often regarded as a more exact- 
ing legal requirement. The treatment is practical and 
popular rather than exegetical and theological, and the 
little book should prove edifying to a wide circle of 
readers. 

Though more homiletical than the volume last no- 
ticed, Christ s Valedictory ($1.25), by Dr. Sample, may 
be joined with it, since it is a series of meditations on 
the opening portion of our Lord's last discourse to his 
disciples. Strictly speaking, the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth chapters of the Guspel of John constitute the 
** valedictory,’’ but Dr. Sample has confined himself to 
the fourteenth. The discourses are eighteen in number. 
Earnest, evangelical, and edifying, they present the old 
truths in a way that must have been profitable to the 
hearers. The author, recently a Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, has just relinquished his 
pastorate, and this volume therefore partakes also of the 
nature of a personal valedictory,—a note of farewell 
characterizing the closing discourse. 

In a brief essay,— Zhe New Testament View of the 
Old Testament (75 cents),—the Rev. James Ramsey 
Donehoo, evidently a recent graduate from Princeton 
Seminary, presents the arguments in favor of the view, 





Editor's Note.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 
The Sunday School Times, 1931 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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until recently almost universally held by evangelical 
Christians, that our Lord and the writers of the New 
Testament recognized the Old Testament as inspired and 
authoritative in all its parts, that they believed the 
writings were penned by the authors whose names they 
bear. A few introductory pages to the little book were 
contributed by the late lamented Professor W. H. Green, 
being among his last printed words. Mr. Donehoo has 
stated his points concisely, gathered his citations ju- 
diciously, arranged them carefully, and throughout 
shown a candid and scholarly method. The lists of 
passages in the various appendixes have been accurately 
prepared, and greatly increase the value of the mono- 
graph for the Bible student. 

As it Was in the Beginning (75 cents) is a new vol- 
ume by the Rev. Dr, Edward Cridge. The sub-title is 
The Historic Principle Applied to the Mosaic Scrip- 
tures. Accordingly, to some extent the topic and treat- 
ment resemble those of Dr. Donehoo's essay. Dr. 
Cridge, however, deals more particularly with the Mo- 
saic Scriptures, and concerns himself with the subject- 
matter of their teachings. His object, as he states it, is 
‘*to draw from the very beginning of the Bible the truth 
that by him, Jesus, were all things created; and not 
only so, but also that by and through him, as his Angel 
or Messenger, God ruled in the affairs of men in their 
divers dispensations.’’ The book is too brief for’a full 
discussion of so extended a topic. The style is argu- 
mentative, but the author is earnest and devout in press- 
ing the truths he presents. 


x && 


A History of Education, By Thomas Davidson. §r. 

Wholly different in treatment from Dr. Seeley’s book 
on the same subject, recently noticed here, is Thomas 
Davidson's A History of Education. This is not a mere 
chronicle of the external facts of education ; it is rather, 
as the author himself says, ‘‘a brief history of education 
as conscious evolution.’’ The endeavor is. to present 
education as the last and highest form of evolution, — 
«« that great process which includes both Nature and Cul- 
ture.’’ The proposition may be said to be that evolu- 
tion, attaining to consciousness, becomes education. . In 
thorough accord with the best modern educational phi- 
losophy, the keynote of the book may be called ‘ free- 
dom,’’ and the educator is the chief agent and apostle 
of the movement of the ages toward freedom. The book 
gives attention to phases of educational history usually 
slighted. Any one who is familiar with the author's 
previous work will expect here the same bold indepen- 
dence which characterized his work on Rousseau, for 
instance. The volume divides into ‘‘ Savage, Barbarian, 
and Civic Education,’’—taking in the ancient Turanian, 
Semitic, and Aryan educations, with Judean, Greek, and 
Roman,—and, secondly, ‘‘ Human Education.’’ The 
latter divides itself into three parts of four chapters each, 
beginning with the Hellenistic, and ending with the nine- 
teenth century education and the outlook ahead. It is in- 
teresting to see that, while the author has no appreciation 
of the subtleties of Froebel’s mother-play, and perceives 
some of the real weaknesses of Froebelian practice, he 
nevertheless calls Froebel the ‘‘ Prince of Educators,’’ 
crediting him with being the ‘first to see and to state 
clearly that education is conscious evolution, and to 
draw the practical conclusions from this insight.'’ It is 
in the author's favor that he admits that some of his 
generalizations are open to question. But whether re- 
jected, questioned, or implicitly accepted, no one can 
read the book without having gained new views and new 
impulses, to say nothing of having found in it a treasury 
of references. The author has marshaled common facts 
and rare facts to fight out the issue of his own phrasing. 
The book is a real contribution, An alphabetical index 
adds to its value. 

aa 
Concerning Cats: My Own and Some Others. Ry Helen M. 
Winslow. $1.50. 

Cat fancying can surely be ranked among the bene. 
ficial fads of the last quarter of the century, though, as 
one reads the long list of distinguis#f* . names furnished 
by Miss Winslow, of cat lovers, also of the thousands of 
cat mummies found in Egyptian tombs, one is forced to 
admit that, as ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,’’ the cat 
is as old as Luman history. There have always been 
cat apologists, just as there has always existed a class 
of persons born with a constitutional antipathy to the 
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feline race. It would be hard, however, | 
to read Concerning Cats and _ remain 
either an open or a secret enemy. The | 
case is put with so much skill and feeling, 
the stories — though in some instances | 
they tax one’s credulity—are so good, and | 
the illustrations so seductive, that one is | 
first interested, then charmed, then con- 
vinced. The author meets Buffon, the | 
historic cat hater, and others of his kind, 
on their own ground, and triumphartly 
routs them. Cat nature is vindicated, 
and, what is still better, one is given much 
useful information and many valuable sug- 
gestions relative to their care and treat- | 
ment. It is encouraging to know that the 
cat-shows and cat-clubs have done so 
much towards rousing public sentiment | 
in this matter, and that the Society for the | 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will take 
up the question of the neglected, ill-treated | 
cat as it does that of the horse and dog. 
One closes this fascinat:ag book with a | 
real affection for the ‘‘ Pretty Lady’’ and } 
‘*Thomas Erastus,’ a yearning to start 


a ‘‘cattery,’’ and deep gratitude to the 
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The Outdoor Handy Book. By D. C. Beard. 
$2. 


Each generation of boys impresses it- | 


author for her masterly brief. | 
| 


self in some fashion on the time-honored 
games and sports that make the period 
of boyhood so rich in pleasure and valua- 
ble experience. In collecting, illustrating, 
and explaining these Mr. Beard has per- 
formed a real service to parents and teach- 
To 
teach the boy how to make his own kite 
and build his own boat, as well as to play 
the games that strengthen his muscles and 
train his eye and hand, is one of the | 
best aids to education, besides giving him 

double the pleasure he would have in 

buying the things ready made. This new 

edition of Mr. Beard's book is full of good 

suggestions, and ought, with the author's 

other books, The Jack of All Trades and | 
The American Boy's Handy Book, to find 

a place in every family library. 


ers as well as to the boys themselves, 


22% 


Books Received 
October 8 to October 15 


Aguinaldo's Hostage. 
$1.25. 

Almost as Good as a Boy. 
Douglas. $1.25. 

American Anthology, An: 1787-1900. 
by Edmund Clarence Stedman. §3. 

American Jewish Year Book, The: 5661. Edited 
by Cyrus Adler. $1. 

Appeal of the Child, The. 
King. Paper, 25 cents. 

Attainment of Womanly Beauty of Form and 
Features, The. Edited by Albert Turner. §1. 

Bach. By C. F. Abdy Williams. $1.25. 

Between Boer and Briton. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. $1.25. | 

Blank Leaf between the Old and the New Testa- | 
ments, The. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, 
20 cents each ; $1.50 per dozen. 


Boy Donald. By Penn Shirley. 
Brownie. By Amy Le Feuvre. 


Business Man's Religion, The. 
Wells. 50 cents. 


Charterhouse. By A. H. Tod, M.A. $1.50. 
By Rounsvelle Wild- 


By H. Irving Hancock. 
By Amanda M. 


Edited 


By Henry Churchill 


75 cents. 
$1.25. 
By Amos R. 





China’s Open Door. 
man, M.A. §$1.50. 


Christianity in the Nineteenth 
George C. Lorimer. $2.25. 


By Robert Louis Steven- 


Century. By 
Christmas Sermon, A. 
son. 50 cents. 
Class and the Desk, The. By the Revs. James 
Comper Gray and Charles Stokes Carey. | 
So cents. 
Daughter of Freedom, A. By Amy E. Blanch- 
ard. $1.50. 
Ednah and Heér 
White. §r. 
Evening and the Morning, The. 
Armstrong Black. §1. 
Forbidden Paths in the Land of Og. By the | 
Otherwise Man. 
Fifty-Two Addresses to Young Folk. By the 
Rev. James Learmount 37. 6 4. 


| 


Brothers. By Eliza Orne | 


By the Rev. 


$1.25. | 


| Knickerbocker’s History of New York. 


| Little Dreamer's Adventure, The. 


' Randy's Summer. 


| Spirit of God, The. 


| Treasury Club, The. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Fresh Air. By Anna B. Warner. 75 cents. 

George Whitefield, M.A., Field-Preacher. 
James Paterson Gledstone. $1.50. 

Gist of the Lessons, The. A Concise Exposi- 
tion of the International Sunday-School’ Lés- 
sons for the Year 1go1. By R. A. Torrey. 


25 cents, net. 


By 


Godson of 
Brooks. 


Lafayette, The. By Elbridge S. 

$1.50. 

Good God, The. 
B.Se. 25. 

Holy Bible, The :. Containing the Old and New 
Testaments Translated out of the Original 
Tongues. From $1.25 upward. 

House-Boat on the St. Lawrence, The. 
Everett T. Tomlinson. $1.50. 

Inner Life, The. By Bishop John H. Vincent. 
35 cents. 

In the Days of Alfred the Great. 
Tappan, Ph.D. $1. 

Improvement of Perfection, The. 
E. Barton, D.D. 35 cents, 

In the Hands of the Redcoats. 
Tomlinson. $1.50. 

James Martineau. 
$3. 

Jimmy, Lucy, and All. 
cents. 


Just to Help. 


By Bernard J. Snell, M.A., 


By 


By Eva March 

By William 
By Everett T. 
By A. W. Jackson, A.M. 
By Sophie May. 75 


By Amos R. Wells. 35 cents. 


By 
Paper, 10 cents. 
By Frank 


Washington Irving. Vol. I. 
Samuel Child. $1.25. 

Loom of Life, The. By F. N, Peloubet, D.D. 
35 cents, 


Manual of Christian Theology. 
Hovey, D.D., LL.D. 


Master-Christian, The. By Marie Corelli. $1.50. | 


Merry Little Visit with Auntie, A. 
Brine. 75 cents. 

Myths and Fables of To-Day, The. 
Adams Drake. $1.50. 

Old Gentleman of the Black Stock, The. 
Thomas Nelson Page. $1.50. 

Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Bos- 
ton. By Samuel Adams Drake. $2.50. 

Old Lantern$ for Preset Paths. By Francis E. 
Clark, D.D. 35 cents. 

Pageantry of Life, The. 
$1.50. 


By Mary D. 
By Samuel 


By 


Pathfinders of the Revolution, The. 
liam E. Griffis. $1.50. 

Philip Desmond. By Cora S. Day. 

Prairie Schooner, The. 
$1.50. 


25 cents. 


By Amy Brooks. 

Real Chinese Question, The. 
combe. $1.50. 

Reels and Spindles. 
$1.50. 

Rival Boy Sportsmen. 
$1.25. 

Rugby. 


$1. 


By Evelyn Raymond. 
By W. Gordon Parker. 


By H. G. Bradby, B.A. $1.50. 

Select Notes: A Commentary on the Inter- 
national Lessons for 1901. By F. N. Pelou- 
bet, D.D., and M. A. Peloubet. $1.25. 

Silent Prince, The. By Mrs. Hattie Arnold 
Clark. $1. 

Spencer and Spencerism. By Hector Mac- 

pherson. $1.25, net. 


Morgan. §$1.25. 


Sunday Reading for the Young: tgor. $1.25. 

By William Drysdale. 
$1.50. 

True to Himself. By Edward Stratemeyer. $1. 

‘Two Little Street Singers. By NoraA.M. Roe. $1. 

Wall Street Point of View, The. 
Clews. $1.50. 

With Preble at Tripoli. 
World of the Great 
Du Chaillu. $2. 
Wrongs of Indian Womanhood, The. 

Marcus B. Fuller. $1.25. 


By Henry 


By James Otis. 
The. 


$1.50. 
Forest, By Paul 


By Mrs. 


x % % 


‘Rusiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 


tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For | 
| all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 


the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 


| rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
| subject to approval as to character, wording, and 


Advertisers are Sree to examine the 


— 'y. 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- | 


see fourteenth page. 


By Alvah 


By Charles Whibley. 


By Wil- | 
By William E. Bartony 


By Chester Hol- | 


By the Rev. G. Campbell | 
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Institute” has just awarded a ‘‘ 
HOLMAN LINEAR S. 
lished. This Linear Text is used, by 


Evangel’ and other leading 8. 8S. papers. 
men of all denominations. Write for 


Pica Type Testament. 





new, large ty pe. 
bie:ding, ay ed 





ges. 





A Wonderful Bible 


In recognition of its *‘originality of des and technical excellence,’ the ‘‘Pranklin 
MEDAL OF MERIT ’’ to the publishers of the 
S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE. The only real Parallel Bible pub- 
rmission, in ‘‘Peloubet’s Select Notes for 
1900’’; the *‘Westminster Teacher”; the “Baptist Teacher” ; 


The “Old Folk’s Bible” Lasge type; handy size. The volume is a 


and the ordinary 8.8. Teacherssizes. Admirably suited for daily devotional family worship 


Self-Pronouncing; the largest type Testa- 
ment published. Convenient in size. 


Vest-Pocket Testament. 
Send 60 cents and get a copy in Divinity Circuit 
Popular prices. 


These Bibles and Testaments are specially suited for holiday 
presents. Catalogues and full particulars on application, 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., 
Originators of the Self-Pronouncing 8. 8. Teachers’ Bibles, 


the “Internationa! 
Strongly endorsed by prominent clergy- 
booklet of specimen pages and prices. 


py medium between the quarto editions 


Self Pronouncing. Just 
published. Plates cast from 


Pa. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


|AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY 


1787-1899. By EDMUND CLARENCE STED- 
MAN. 950 pages. Large crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50; half calf, 
gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, or levant, $6.50. 
This book is uniform with Mr. Stedman’s 

** Victorian Anthology ’’ in shape, design, and | 

editorial detail. American poets are repre- | 

sented by their most characteristic poems, and | 

biographical sketches of them are given. A 

full Introduction, including a survey of the 

course of American poetry to the end of the 
century, lends oe Ae spe interest to this 

specially valuable k, 


COUNSEL UPON THE 
READING OF BOOKS 


Lectures in Philadelphia arranged 











by the 
| Society for the Extension of University 
| Teaching. By Prof. H. Morsk STEPHENS, 
| Miss AGNES REPPLIER, President HADLEy, 
| Prof. BRANDER MATTHEWS, Prof. Buss 
| Perry, and Mr. HAMILTON W. -Masre,. 

With an introduction by HENRY VAN DykgE, 
| D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 

A thoroughly useful and attractive book, 
treating of Poetry, History, Fiction, Eco- 
nomics, Biography, Essays, and Criticism. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE 

| REDCOATS 

A Tale of the Jersey Ship and the Jersey 
Shore in the Days of the Revolution. By 
Everett T, TOMLINSON, author of ‘* Boys 
of Old Monmouth” and ‘‘A Jersey Boy 
in the Revolution.’’ With illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


FORTUNE’S BOATS 
| By BARBARA YECHTON, author of ‘* A Young 

Savage,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A fresh, interesting, wholesome story of the 
work and romance of five sisters, one of whom 
is companion to a wealthy lady; one is a 
newspaper woman and writes a novel ; one is 
a ‘* charity visitor,’’ and another is an artist in 
arranging pictures, furniture, and bric-a-brac. 


| Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston 


‘*Oxford ”’ 


Teachers’ Bibles 


Paris 
Exhibition 


Highest 
Award 


The Grand 
Prize 
In Actual Use 


‘**T want to emphasize the value of this book, 
since I know it by personal experience. The 
helps of the Oxford Bible are really what they 
are called. ...On the whole, I think it is 
the best for the average teacher.’’ 

Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog 


Oxford University Press 


American 
Branch 


Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry concer 





anything advertised in this ny wih you will oblige t 
putlishers and the advertis stating that you saw 
| $0 advertisement ia The Sunday Schost Piasee: | 


A New Book by Josiah Strong 


EXPANSION | 


Under New World-Conditions 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, so cents 


With the same exceptional qualities which in- 
sured a distribution of more than 170,000 copies 
of ‘‘Our Country,"’ Dr. Strong has taken up the 
great theme of Expansion. His book sparkles 
with striking and original thoughts, put in the 
most captivating way. The reader pursues the 
argument with breathless interest from, chapter 
to chapter, and hurries through the most aston- 
ishing revelations of our nation’s resources, 
growth, and present-day power and stature toa 
brilliant summary of our relations at the cen- 
tury’s dawn to other countries, and to the great 
questions that confront the nation under the 
new world-conditions of to-day. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Publishers 
5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York 





1000 active persons wanted to take orders for 


GALVESTON 


THE HORRORS OF A STRICKEN CITY 


By BMurat Malstead. 

100,000 COPIES ORDERED before a book was 
rinted. Enormous demand. BIG BOOK. ONLY 
1.50. Only reliable, endorsed book, yy author 
of renown. Beware fake books. GGEST 
COMMISSIONS. Our workers clearing from % 
to $30 per day. 30 dayscredit. Freight paid. 
Address today. Standard 
Publishing House, 328-334 Dearborn St.,Chicago. 
LIFE,WORDS 

and WORK 


D. L. MOODY'S (s:k2" 


T ENT VOLUMES ot his latest sermons, Bible 


. hi 
gents wanted oa PEER, sant” $2.00 
280 LaSalle Ave., CHICAGO, or EAST NO FIELD, MASS, 











iw Inter nationai 
Jury of twenty- 
five members at the 


Baris 


e Grand Prix 


Smith Premier Cypewriter. 


No HIGHER AWARD WAS POSSIBLE and, 
in the language of the Jury’s Report, it 
was given“ FOR GENERAL SUPERIORITY 
CONSTRUCTION AND EFFICIENCY.” 








DITMAN’S SEA-SALT 
Tonic, STRENGTHENING, INVIGORATING 
Atoms Dittman, | Bareiay New York 













THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


By subscribing now for 


See offer below. 


dar for 1901, designed 


magazine of 500 pages. 


capital 


stories by the 
fiction. ‘ 


The Companion opens 
subscribers— young and 


partial. 
trustworthy. 


Q) 
@) 
(5) 
4) 
G) 
(6) 
ka 
ey 
(3) 


that of any former year. 


5 


SPECIAL 


1901 you will receive Free 


the nine issues for November and December, 1900. 


You will receive a gift of the ‘‘ Puritan Girl” Calen- 


and lithographed in color 


expressly for The Companion. 


The Companion will bring to you in each of the 
next fourteen months as much good reading as a 


Hvery coming issue will contain from three to six 


most popular writers of 


The Companion will make you intimate with people 
famous for their achievements in literature, science, 
travel and statesmanship. 


The first number of The Companion you receive 
will bring to your home an added influence toward 
high thinking and worthy living. 


a window through which 
old, all the family—get a 


clear view of the history of the times. 


You cannot make a better investment of $1.75 for 
yourself or your family, and the earlier you invest it 
the larger will be the return. 


The Companion’s editorial articles are fair and im- 
Its record of current events is invariably 


The Companion’s new volume promises to excel 


Full Illustrated Prospectus 


and Sample Copies, sent Free. 


OFFER. 


HOSE who subscribe at once, sending $1.75, the yearly subscription 
price, with this slip or the name of this ptiblication, will receive all 
the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1900, includ- 


ing the Double Holiday Numbers, Free, 


and then the issues for fifty-two 


weeks, a full year, until January 1, 1902. This offer includes the gift of 
The Companion’s new “Puritan Girl” Calendar for 1901, lithographed in 
twelve colors expressly for The Companion. It is sold to non-subscribers 


for 50 cents. 


ria 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, 





MASS. 
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fers excep 


entire 
stasape for eam 


ANTA 


CLAUS’ 
Gabriel. ‘Ine music is 
voices; very sweet an 


be a 
serit ag fifteen other 


ober tes the entire school, b 
new situations, new ideas. 


| ITMAS & GRATES ret Sentatas Sor 


ona opporteattite te for elaborate nn 
rative effects which, however, may be 

ly omitted. The music is particularly ybright and 

Price 0c. per doz. per 100. Enclose ic. in 

les of a a La 


New muriec, 


ie. 
ice paid, 9e. SANTA 


VISION, @ juvenile —- for the 8. 


Marly ageegese to entidren’s 


pleasing. 


Price, postpaid, 0c, 
for the Choir, by Fearis. Must be Soeminsd to 
ppreciated. Price, postpaid, 30c, A catalogu 


e de- 
E. The November 


cantatas, 
issue of “THE CHURCH CHOIR” contiains Christmas 
Anthems, ete. forthechoir. Price. oat rdoz. Enclose 


10c, for 0 has Sehok or? 8B. 7: ~ 


st. 








A complete variet 
cladin Lincoln A 
A. Clift ton. 


Santa’s Decision 


four 


12 cts. 


in stamps. 


of services by many authors, in- 
all, C. Austin Miles, and Maurice | 
Requirements of every school met in above 
services, $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 

Concert Cantatas 
The Snowflakes’ Christmas 


1900—HALL-MACK C0.—1900 
The King Cometh 

The Voice of Rejoicing 
Christmas Blessings 
Fulfillment of Prophecy 


Samples of the 














mts baw 
cen e 
M pa; 















The Son of the Highest 
The New Santa Claus 


Each of these, 5c 
Send for our Melita, Be 


Carols of Yuletide Ap cxcellent service by W. A. 


A beautiful an A b 
Fithian and Hower oi 


A wonderfully entertaining 
yr $i oe a 


or, 
son ipacins, Bh per, jO0.. 


tains complete copies or these publications, 80 
y Cata 
& Company, 2 


, and other sam 
49 9 Dock St., Pit. 
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pase cents ; 
Seer balchrin the Rev. 
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Two New Services | for ¢ Christmas 


Bells of Christmastide 
and The Olden Story 


Words by ida L. Reed. Music by Edwin Moore. 
Bright, attractive, instructive. 
5 cents ; $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 


130 Woodworth Ave., 
Edwin Moore Yonkers, New York. 


Sample copies, 


b- 


five for 15 


| in stamps ahs sample copy. 
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> WEBSTER S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


JUST ISSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


y 
Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 
Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. 


T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 


Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 
BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 





' Also Webster’s Collegiate 


*¢ First class in quality, sssend class in size.” 


Ss 


~G. & C. MERRI AM CO., 


Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 


At 


Publishers 


4italeh Mas a 3 F 


Springs 


S. A. 














TISSOT PAINTINGS OF “ THE LIFE OF CHRIST” 
New, copyrighted, COLORED LANTERN SLIDES 
For full particulars, address WILLIAM H. RAU, 1329 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC| 


Two Christmas Services, original, choice, attractive 
music, recitations, etc. by Adam Geibel, R. Frank 
Lehman, and others. “The Dawn of Peace” and “ The 
Messiah's wscd tre 5 cts. each ; fs © 100, prepaid. 

or roc. ee send Day samples, inclu ding 1899 service 

a cantata of rich sim- 


** Chri ite,’’ 
licity, ful Zh sy rplexity, and pathos, by Adam 
Geib Suit any rth, gerple child dren. \ = cts oe copy. 
Work Worship." the best Sunday-school 
hymn-book known. anes vm Le schools every- 
where. 30c. per copy, with return privilege. $25 per 100. 
** Heavenly mab nlight,’’.2 smaller book of equal 
merit. 12 cts. per copy; $9.50 per 100. 
GEIBBL and LEHMAN (Dept. T), 
1022 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


1900 Christmas Services 1900 


No need of buying special services for Christmas, 
Easter, or Children’s Day, as these seasons are fully | 
covered by special departments in 


The Service of Praise 
a new cone «book for Sunday-schools, by J. Lincein 


Hall, I. Mack, and C. Austin Miles. Send 30c 
four oy back if book | 





is returned. $e t 100. Spe 
Christian H mas “hoy Wii eines 
by Y Hand J. Wiibur man. Gospel P raises No. 2, 
irkpatrick ond H. L. Gilmoer. 


| Hatl-Mack Co, Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Five e Christmas. Services 


| different, sent on poosias of 


Sher- Finy-six Sccred Songs for Litde Voices, words aed 
mui nly cents clog oh mae 
books Hope F petites: A 


Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, gso Il- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 
are jusi what Sunday-school teachers 
want. Illustrations are from recent phocoaraghe. 
lance is the most complete yet produced 
are specially = raved from the latest sur- 


The 

“The Sunday School Ti “The Netson 
mes s: e $01 

reaches Bibs says] 


le is of high gr 
** All styles and prices. 









For - 





Autumn Prayer-Mectings 


are enriched by Inspiring Hymns and Songs of Praise 
te be found in the New Book 


Sacred Songs No. 2 


By the authors of the wetness pe spe 
Hymns "’ Series and Sacred Songs No. 1. (or 
the latter volume, over 768,000 have already been 
purchased.) 


Price, $25 per 100. Send 20c. for asample copy 
The Biglew & Main Co., New York and Chicage 


} 





ie work | 


ty all 
i. ay: or send for catalog. THOMAS NELSON | , , 
ll SONS, publishers, 37 East 18 18th Street, New York. | 








GOLD STANDARD 
NO. 27. 

This penis made from the best pen steel by the most 
experienced workmen, ‘The coating with real gold 
| prevents rusting, gives a smoothness to the points, 
pand can easily be kept clean and bright, as the ink 

does not adhere to the metal as with plain steel pens. 


Sample za Pe sent post-paid 
on poe yt zo ote. Ash Jor No. 27. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 














| 349 Broadway, New York. 
} — Se 
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Seenography, telegra- 
phy, poqmeneey> etc., 


tau ght by pelt eJ in 
person, at Eastman, Poughk ra e, 
secure positions for graduates complete Pe 


free 
yr -cemeracenn N. ¥. 


mercial course. Catalo 
c. c. GAINES, Box 745, 


BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and de- 
fork $r ea month. Circulars free. Write 
Pr J. Burton, Chri 


stian University, Canton, Me. 
Teachers Wanted 4 











American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo. see gate. 


JUST OUT sateen 
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The Sunday School Tirnes 


Philadelphia, October 20, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Mr. Sankey’s Visit to 
London 


“Lorna”’ in The British Weekly 


HE wildest rumors were circulated on 
Friday as to the number of tickets 





The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate 


75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00, ) 


$1 00 Less than five copies, and more 
. 


than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1 50 One copy. one year. 


$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
e ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 

One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
“ 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions Additions may be made at any time 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be tx proportionate share 
a the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
s made. 


AClub at 


The papers for aclub of five or more 
T subscribers may be ordered sent 

wo Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address. at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cont vate do not bear the names of 
are 
package is addressed to one person 
Addressed Sate. 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address chapged at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber can have a copy trans- 
ferred to a separate address at any time, upon the 
additional payment of 15 cents. 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing may be 2: vided into smaller packages 
aPackage of five or more copies each, if desired. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 


Jree, upon application, 
x“ 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 

‘lo ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 


‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one addeess, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly | 


or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








TRE 
AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 

308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL...... 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
Other CAMS, ............cccccceeeseereeeeel 7372 HOO.62 
Surpius over all Liabilities............... 388,934.50 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1900, 
$2,626,441.18 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM, F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gen/. Mer. 
DIRECTORS : 

Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
jos. E. Gillingham, ‘dward Lowber Welsh, 
Archibald R. Montgomery. 





Interest Secured and Paid 


%.| more than a1 years we have sold our care- 
fully selected real-estate first mortgages to a 
great number of investors, without loss to a 
single one. 





sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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to a club—such additional subscrip- | 


the subscribers in the club. The | 


Our pamphlet and list of loans 
furnish full particulars about our loaning fields in the 
blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and will! be 


were distributed for the Exeter 
Hall meeting on Thursday evening. The 
hall is supposed to seat three thousand, 
| but report said that no fewer than twenty- 
five thousand, and even thirty thousand, 
tickets were disposed of. 


which 


The result was 
a desperate crush at the doors. Mr. 
Sankey and his party arrived at half-past 
six, with Sir George Williams, and even 
then there was a block on the front 
steps....To Mr. Sankey the greatest 
| possible compliment was paid. 
an audience such as only one or two of 
our foremost politicians could command. 
The occasion was used to celebrate the 
jubilee of the London evangelistic choirs, 
| which were inaugurated in 1875 by Mr. 
Sankey. 
which 


The members of these choirs, 
included men and women of all 
ages, were ranged on the platform, and 
their exquisite singing delighted the au- 
dience. 


Sir George Williams had Mr. 
Sankey on his right, and amongst others 
'in the front row were Mr. M. H. Hodder, 
the Rev. F. 
and Mr. Archibald Brown. 


B. Meyer, Mr. Eugene Stock, 
Colonel J. F. 
Moreton, president of the London Evan- 


gelistic Singers’ Union, read apologies 
from Lord Overtoun, Mrs. C. H. Spur- 
geon, Lord Kinnaird, Mr. T. A. Denny, 
Dr. Monro Gibson, and other friends of 
Mr. Sankey. 

The speaking was the least important 
| part of Thursday's proceedings, but every 
| one was pleased with the brief and hearty 
| welcome given to the American visitor by 
‘*Why, beloved 
said Sir George, as he grasped Mr. 


Sir George Williams. 


” 


| sir, 


| Sankey by the hand, ‘‘we should keep | 


| you here forever, if we could.’’... 
No one was surprised when Mr. Sankey 
said that for him there was asad ‘‘ streak’’ 


|running through these familiar scenes. 

‘«] have sat here so often,’’ he remarked, 
| ‘*by the side of one whom we all loved, 
| and who has now gone to his final reward. 
I should like,’’ he proceeded, ‘‘to refute 
a story which has been going about both 


in this country and in America, to the 
effect that I am dead.’’ 
| Amidst the hearty laughter of the au- 


dience, he described how, in traveling 
from Chicago to New York, he was as- 
sured by a fellow passenger that Mr. 


Sankey was dead. ‘‘ ‘There is just one 


thing I regret,’ said the stranger, ‘and 
| that is that I did not hear him sing the 
‘*Ninety and Nine’’ before he died. 


’ 


Did you ever see him?’ he asked me. 
‘Oh, yes,’ I said. 
dead ?' 


two years ago. 


‘Quite sure. He died 
were Moody and Sankey ?’ the man con- 
tinued. ‘Oh! just common folks, like 
At length, 


when we came to the station where my 


you and me,’ was my answer. 


fellow traveler got out, I said, ‘I think I 
had better tell you that I am what is left 
of Mr. Sankey.’ 
it? 


One wished the Chicago man could 


Would the man believe 
Not for a moment.’ 


He would have heard 
Mr. Sankey sing two of the oldest of his 
‘‘When the Mists have Rolled 

Away'"’ and the ‘ Ninety and Nine.’’ Th 
, former was sung for the first time in the 


Thursday evening. 


songs, 


o 


He drew 


about | 
What kind of people 


have been present at Exeter Hall on| 


mist and fog... . 

Mr. Archibald Brown, who was looking 
very handsome and very like a general 
home from South Africa, made a happy 
little speech, in which he recalled the 
convention at Indianapolis in 1870, at 
which Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey first 
He himself heard the evangelists 
for the first time in the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, and ever since he has strongly 
supported their work. 


From Our Meighbors | Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on a day of 
ety 
| 


met. 


An enthusiastic 
outburst of cheers followed an allusion to 
Lord Roberts. 
at Bloemfontein asked what hymns were 


The commander-in-chief 


sung at the soldiers’ services, and, when 
the “« Mr. 
right, 


he 
Mr. 


answer was, 
‘It's all 


Sankey’ s, 


replied, then.”’ 


| Sankey’s admirers are evidently worship- 


ers of our soldier hero. 


The best speech of all was that of Mr. | 
He dwelt on the world- | 


Eugene Stock. 
wide celebrity of the hymns, and recalled 
a Sunday when he worshiped in a Santal 
church on the top of a hill in India. 
There he heard the native Christians 
singing ‘‘ Hallelujah, what a Saviour,"’ 
and ‘* The Great Physician now is near.’’ 
‘«T have never visited China,”’ 
Stock, ‘‘ but I have heard the Christian 
Chinese in Australia singing the hymns, 


and in New Zealand I have heard them at | 


Not less wonderful it 
was, perhaps, to hear them in Rome, sung 
by the Italian Guards of the king of Italy, 
who were converted by that noble-hearted 
man, Capellini,’’ 


Maori services. 


The cheering at the 
mention of Capellini was hearty enough to 
show that the -audience were 
quainted with his name. Mr. Eugene 
Stock first heard Mr. Sankey in 1875, at 
Liverpool. 


well ac- 


At that time the inquiry room 
was presided over by Mr. Billing, after- 
wards the bishop of Bedford. 








RHEUMATISM 


As experience stands, the 
most promising way to treat an 
old settled rheumatism is: to 
set up the general health. 

Whatever makes health, in 
other respects, is good for 
rheumatism. 

We don’t say it will cure it. 
Sometimes it does; sometimes 
it don’t. 

Your chance is better with 
Scott’s emulsion of cod-liver 
oil than with anything else now 
known. 
| Byand bythere will bea sure 
| cure; it will make a big noise 

in the world when it comes. 


We'll send you a little to try if you like. 
| SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearlstreet, New York. 


‘Are you sure he is | 
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said Mr. | 
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MAKE MONEY EVENINGS. 


Men employed during the day can make money even- 
ings giving public Shibitions with Magic iea- 
tern or, tereopticon. Little ca need 
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Gwen’s Canyon 


From “ The Sky Pilot: A Tale of the Foothills,” 
by Ralph Connor 

The 

loved Gwen as 

his own, was inclined to hope against 

hope, but Fawcett, the clever young doc- 


hae verdict was clear and final. 


old doctor, who 


tor from the distant town, was positive in 
his opinion. The scene is clear to me 
We three stood 
in the outer room, The Duke and her 


father were with Gwen. 


now, after many years. 


So earnest was 
the discussion that none of us heard the 
door open just as young Fawcett was say- 
ing in incisive tones : 

‘*No! I can see no hope. The child 
can never walk again.’’ 

There was a cry behind us. 

‘« What ! 


It's a 
There stood the Old Timer, white, 
fierce, shaking. 

‘Hush !"’ said the old doctor, point- 
ing at the open door. 


Never walk again ! 
lie 


He was too late. 
Even as he spoke, there came from the 
inner room a wild, unearthly cry as of 
some dying thing, and, as we stood gazing 
at one another with awe-stricken faces, we 
heard Gwen's voice, as in quick, sharp 
pain. 

‘*Daddy ! daddy! come! What do 
they say? Tell me, daddy. It 
Look at 


is not 
true! It is 


yo? 


daddy ! 


not true! me, 
She pulled up her father’s haggard face 
from the bed. 
‘*Oh, daddy, daddy, you know it's 
true. Never walk again !’’ 
She turned with*a pitiful cry to The 
Duke, 
| arms drawn tight across his breast, on the 


other side of the bed. 


| 


who stood white and stiff, with 


‘“‘O Duke, did you hear them? You 
told me to be brave, and I tried not to 
cry when they hurt me, but I can't be 
brave ! can I, Duke? O Duke! Never 
to ride again !"’ 

She stretched out her hands to him, 
but The Duke, leaning over her, and 
holding her hands fast in his, could only 
| say brokenly over and over, ‘‘ Don't, 
Gwen! Don’t, Gwen, aear!’’ 

But the pitiful, pleading voice went on. 
| «QO Duke! must I always lie here? 
| Must I? Why must I ?’’ 

**God _ knows,”’ The Duke 


bitterly, under Lis breath, ‘‘I don't !"’ 


answered 


She caught at the word. 
‘Does He ?’’ she cried, eagerly. Then 
she paused suddenly, turned to me, and 
| said, ** Do you remember, he said some 
day I could not do as I liked ?’’ 


I was puzzled. 


| «The Pilot!’’ she cried impatiently. 
Don't you remember? And I said I 
should do as I liked till I died.’’ 
I nodded my head, and said, ‘ But 
you know you didn’t mean it."’ 
‘« But I did, and I do,"’ she cried with 
passionate vehemence, ‘‘and I will do as 
| I like ! 
I will! 
gled up, 


I will not lie here ! 
I will! 1 will!’’ 
clenched her fists, 


I will ride ! 


and sank 
back faint and weak. It was not a pleas- 


| ant sight, but gruesome. Her rage against 


that Unseen Omnipotence was so defiant 
and so helpless... . 

One day, when the strain had been 
more terrible than usual, The Duke rode 
down to me, and said : 

‘*Look here, this thing can't go on. 
Where is The Pilot gone? Why doesn’t 
he stay where he belongs? I wish to Hea- 


and she strug-—< 
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ven he would get through with his absurd 
rambling.’’ 

‘He's gone where he was sent,”’ I 
replied shortly. ‘‘ You don’t set much 
store by him when he does come round. 
He is gone on an exploring trip through 
the Dog Lake country. He'll be back by 
the end of next week."’ 

‘I say, bring him up, for Heaven's | 
sake,’ said The Duke; ‘‘ he may be of 
some use, and anyway it will be a new 
face for her, poor child !'' Then he added, 
rather penitently, «‘1 fear this thing is 
getting on to my nerves. She almost 
drove me out to-day. Don't lay it up| 
against me, old chap.’’ 

It was a new thing to hear The Duke 
confess his need of any man, much less 
penitence for a fault. 1 felt my eyes 
growing dim, but I said roughly : 

‘* You be hanged! I'll bring The Pilot 
up when he comes.’’ 

It was wonderful how we had all come 
to confide in The Pilot during his year of 
missionary work among us. Somehow 
the cowboy’s name of ‘Sky Pilot’’ 
seemed to express better than anything | 
else the place he held with us. Certain it | 
is that when, in their dark hours, any of | 
the fellows felt in need of help to strike 
the ‘‘upward trail,’’ they went to The | 


our heart-filling delight, but ever with the 
thought of the little room where, shut in 
from all this outside glory, lay Gwen, 


out: 


It is ‘her very life. 
fretting the heart out of her? 
no more !’’ 

He flung himself off his bronco, and 
said, as if thinking aloud : 

‘It is too awful! Oh, it is cruel! I 
don’t wonder at her! God help me, 
what can I say to her ?”’ 

He threw himself down upon the grass 
and turned over on his face. After a few 
mitiutes, he appealed to me, and his fage 
was sorely troubled. 

‘¢ How can one go to her? It seems to 
mé sheerest mockery to speak of patience 
and submission to a wild young thing 
from whom all this is suddenly snatched 
forever,—and this was very life to her, | 
too, remember.”’ 

Then he sprang up, 
for an hour, till we came to the mouth of | 
the canyon. Here the trail grew difficult, 
and we came to a walk. As we went | 
down into the cool depths, the spirit of | 
the canyon came to meet us, and took The | 
Pilot in its grip. He rode in front, feast- 
ing his ¢yes on all the wonders in that 
storehouse of beauty. Trees of many | 
‘kinds deepened the shadows of the canyon. 
Over us waved the big elms that grew up 
here and there out of the bottom, and | 
around their feet clustered low cedars and 
hemlocks and balsams, while the sturdy, | 
rugged oaks, and delicate, 

lars clung to the rocky sides and 














Pilot ; and so the name first given in | 
chaff came to be the name that expressed | 
most truly the deep and tender feeling 





trembling | 
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heart-sore with fretting and longing. This | sounds, and, as I looked upon her face, | 
must have been in The Pilot's mind, for | said to myself, ‘‘ Dear old Pilot ! for this 
he suddenly held up his horse and burst | 1 shall always love you well.’’ 


‘« Poor Gwen! How she loves all this!| big tears down her cheeks,—alas! no | 
How can she help | longer brown, but white,—and for that 
To seethis | day, at least, the dull, dead weariness 


| trained skill, cannot themselves take any 
and we rode hard | P 


these rough, big-hearted men cherished | POP | 


‘ clambered .up and out to the canyon’s 
for him. sunny lips. Back of all, the great black 

When The Pilot came home, I carefully | rocks, decked with mossy bits and cling- 
prepared him for his trial, telling all that } ing things, glistened cool and moist be- 


, +t tween the parting trees. From many an 
d suffered, and striving to make , : 
Gwen had su 7 B | oozy nook the dainty clematis and col- 





him feel how desperate was her case when | umbine shook out their bells, and, lower | Which is thes offered to his God, more 
even The Duke had to confess himself | down, from beds of many-colored moss, | and more does it seem to him as if this 


| 


| 
| 


from bell or leaf or frond, and with a 
voice so soft and full of music as to fill 
our hearts with the canyon’s mingling 


As poor 
Gwen listened, the rapture of it drew the | 


was lifted from her heart. 
2% 


Music as a Help to 
Worship 


From “ Helps to Goer 
ple, D.D., Lord 


NCONSCIOUSLY very often, not 
knowing what it is that is helping 
them, fot knowing why they are 

calmed and why they are soothed, the 
worshipers, who, perhaps, for lack of 
natural faculty, and, perhaps, for lack of 





Living,”’ by Frederick Tem- 
rchbishop of Canterbury 


art with their voices in the worship that 
is offered, yetstill find their hearts strangely 
attuned to something more devout, more 
reverent, to a more entire surrender of 
themselves to the power of what they are | 
doing. Often they cannot analyze their | 
own feelings ; they know not what it is 
that is lifting them up, as it were, upon 
wings of angels to the throne of God ; but 
the power is there. And moreand more, 


fal that the 
lithographed 


Safe, Pure, Sure 
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The best at the start and the best to- 
day — guaranteed by 64 years of con- 
tinuous Babbitt success— tested by the 
public and never found wanting. Injures 
nothing — does everything — greatest 
satisfaction — absolute certainty — ex- 
treme economy. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
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Having our lithographed book, you can 
tell ¢xactly how our exquisite carpets 
and rigs Will look oh your floors, 
w our swell draperies will 
look at your windows. 
Not alone are the 


as the man becomes accustomed to it, Pits of Or ome og exact patterns 
does it seem to sink into his soul and lay Enriains,Porires, ed tm SN thelr teal 
hold of all his faculties. Many a one at ee KL LT See ees “ 
first finds ‘‘that the music is no help to | dining without charge. Carpets range 
him because it is not in accordance with your save. Gom 2 ‘ig Daleaias the Catalogue 

, s free. AGdress this way: 


his wonted form of worship ;’’ many a one 
at first seems rather to be repelled by it ; 
to many it seems at first as if, somehow or 
another, the understanding did not go | 
along with the emotions when the service | 
was rendered in musical form ; yet, as he | 
becomes more and mofe familiar with that 
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beaten. He did not seem sufficiently im- 
pressed. Then I pictured for him all her 
fierce wilfulness and her fretful humors, 
her impatience with those who loved her, | 
and were wearing out their souls afd | 
bodies for her. ‘* In short,’’ I concluded, 
**she doesn't care a rush for anything in 
heaven or earth, and will yield to neither 
man nor Gog.’’... 

All the following day, which was Sun- 
day, I could see that Gwen was on The 
Pilot's mind. He was struggling with the 
problem of pain. 





| 
} 


| 
| 





Monday morning found us on the way | Pilot, drawing a deep breath as he touched | 
And what a| the prairie sod again, said : 


to the Old Timer’s ranch. 


| the late :wind-flower and maiden-hair and | Were the supremest and best kind of wor- 
| tin t nat ‘ 
And through the canyon the Little Swan delights to join in, And so the music seems 


morning it was! How beautiful our world 


seemed! About us rolled the round- 
topped, velvet hills, brown and yellow or | 
faintly green, spreading out behind us to 
the broad prairie, and before, clambering 
up and up to meet the purple bases of 


| 


} 


y violet lifted up brave, sweet faces. | ship, which, though he cannot offer, he yet 
sang its song to rocks and flowers and | ‘© preach to all those who have not the 
overhanging trees,—a song of many | faculty themselves of taking part in it. It 
tones, deep-booming where it took its|'® ‘rue, as once was said by a great 
first sheer plunge, gay-chattering where it preacher describing how he had listened 
threw itself down the ragged rocks, and | *© the anthem in one of our cathedrals, 
soft-murmuring where it lingered about | ** They preached /ieir sermon, and then, 
the roots of the loving, listening elms. A| When I went into the pulpit, it was my 
cool, sweet, soothing place it was, with all| turn to preach mine ;"’ for he felt that 
its shades and sounds and silences, and, they had been preaching to him far more 
lest it should be sad to any, the sharp, | than either they knew or he could tell. 

quick sunbeams danced and laughed down | = 
through all its leaves upon mosses, flow- 

ers, and rocks. No wonder that The 








Among the Clergy 
Coffee Being Replaced by Postum Food Coffee 


‘I am the. wife of a minister. About three 


‘«That does me good. It is better, at | years ago a warm friend, an exemplary mother, 
times, even than the sunny hills, This | and the conscientious wife of a minister, asked 
was Gwen's best spot.’’ | me if I had ever tried giving up coffee, and using 

I saw that the canyon had done its work | the Postum Food Coffee. I had been telling 
with him. His face was strong and calm | her of my excessive nervousness and ill health 
as the hills on a summer morning, and | She said: ‘We drink nothing else for breakfast 
with this face he looked in upon Gwen. | but Postum Food Coffee, and it is a delight and 
It was one of her bad days and one of her | a comfort to have something that we do not have 
























the great mountains that lay their mighty 
length along the horizon, and thrust up 
white, sunlit peaks into the blue sky. On | 
the hillsides and down in the sheltering 
hollows we could see the bunches of| 
cattle and horses feeding upon the rich 
grasses. High above, the sky, cloudless | 
and blue, arched its great kindly roof 
from prairie to mountain peaks, and over 
all, above, below, upon prairie, hillsides, 
and mountains, the sun poured his floods 
of tadiant yellow light. 

As we followed the trail that wound up 
and into the heart of these rounded hills, 
mod ever nearer to the purple mountains, | 
morning breeze swept down to meet us, 
ng a thousand scents, and filling us 
its own fresh life. One can know 


quickening joyousness of these foot. 
ill breezes only after he has drunk with | 
ride-open mouth, deep and full of them. | 


burst into the little room. 

**O Gwen!’’ he cried, without a word 
of greeting, much less of commiseration, 
‘«we have had such a ride!’’ And he 


breezes in my face. This The Duke had 


upon no more. But, as The Pilot talked, 
before she knew, Gwen was out again 
upon her beloved hills, breathing their 
fresh, sunny ‘air, filling her heart. with 
their multitudinous delights, till her eyes 
grew bright and the lines of fretting 
smoothed out of her face, and she forgot 
her pain. Then, before she could re- 
member, he had her down into the canyon, 
feasting her heart with its airs and sights 
and sounds. The black, glistening rocks, 
tricked out with moss and trailing vines ; 
the great elms and low, green cedars ; the 
oaks 1nd shivering poplars ; the clematis 
and columbine hanging from the rocky 
Through all this mingling beauty of | nooks, and the violets and maiden-hair 
unlit hills and shady hollows and purple, | deep bedded in their mosses,—all this 
aow-peaked mountains, we rode with | and far more he showed her, with a touch 






bad moods, but like a summer breeze he | to refuse the children when they ask for it.’ 


spread out the sunlit, round-topped hills | 
before her till | could feel their very | 


/néver dared to do, fearing to grieve her | 
with pictures of what she should look | 


ily a word, every minute.adding to , so dight.aanot to.sbake the: morning dew | Wisconsin. 


‘*T was surprised that she would permit the 
children to drink even the food coffee, but she 








explained that it was a most healthful beverage, 
and that the children thrived on it. 


A very little 
thought convineed me that, for brain work, one 


should not rely upon a stimulant such as coffee 
is, but should have food, and the very best of | 
food. } 
The 
maid of all work brought it to the table, luke- | 
warm, weak, and altogether lacking in charac- 
ter. 


** My first trial of Postum was a failure. 


We were in despair, but decided on one 
more trial. At the second trial, we faithfully 
followed the directions, used four teaspoonfuls 
to the pint of water, let it boil full fifteen minutes 
after the real boiling began, and served it with 
rich cream. It was delicious, and we were all 


won. 
“I have since sung the praises of Postum 
Food Coffee on many, many occasions, and } 
have induced numbets of friends to abandon | 
coffee and use Postum, with remarkable results. | 
The wife of a college professor said to me, a 
short time ago, that nothing had ever produced | 
so marked a change in her husband's health as 
the leaving off of coffee and the use of Postum | 
Edith Smith Davis, Appleton, 


| Food Coffee."’ 
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The Short Line 
between 


CHICAGO and OMAHA 
and SIOUX CITY 


A Good Line 
between 
CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY 





Solid trains between 
CHICAGO, MARQUET, ¢, HOUGHTON, 
and the Copper Country. 
EVERYTHING FIRST-CLASS 
All Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and 


Canada sell tickets via Chicago, Milwaukee, aad St. 
Pau! Railway. 


For further information apply to 

Geo. H, Hzarror w, S. 
Gen Bios e sf fase Pass. best 
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‘*PLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM”’ 
Worry! Hurry! Fhirry! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning, 
and yet do it well? Then try chis method; A small 
bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth, and you 
will do more cleaning than a pail of water and three 
cakes of ordinary soap. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


Over twenty-five years ago the 
American Waltham Watch Company 
stated that “350,000 Waltham 
Watches are speaking for themselves 
in the pockets of the people.” 
To-day EIGHT MILLION 
Waltham Watches are in 
use throughout the civilized world. 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 
free upon request. 

American Waltham Watch Company, 
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( OMPENDIUM 


colored frontispiece representing ST. CE¢ ILI: —al 
full description of over 50 styles of the finest Piano 
and Organs the world produces. sold at prices that 
show marvelous value for money invest j also our 
reterence book, ** The Heart of the People,” and our 
ever popular specia! offers for 1901-3 

A FOR NOTHING. 

Write for it to-day, and mention 

per. An early reply Le 


on 
Pau particulars of our Copart- 
nership pian are also sent, show- 








B. & B. 


Suits, capes, jackets, 
skirts, waists, furs 


Paying attention to a class of expert, fin- 
ished tailorship and smart, distinctive style, 
such as has extended the store’s reputation 
for choiceness all over America. 

As determined about prices that leave you 
a substantial profit. 

Magnificent collection of the newest, cor- 
rect Autumn and Winter Fashions. 

Ladies’ new Suits, $10.00, up to the fine 
Paris models, $125.00. 

New Capes, $4.50 to $75.00. 

New Jackets; $5.00 to $75.00 

New Skirts, $3.50 to $65.00. 

New Cloth Waists, $1.00 to $7,50. 

New Silk -Waists, $3.50 to $50.00. 

Furs—a royal collection, from Scarfs at 
$1.50 to regal Fur Cloaks, $500.00, 

Handsome new fashions for Misses, Girls, 
Children, Babies. 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing—best clothing 
that’s made —sold for less than stores generally 
do that business for. 

Send for our new Catalog—pictures 
of the new and fashionable things. 

Styles and prices will explain where 
your advantage comes in. 


The new Silks and Dress Goods are superb. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





SEND TO 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 
—— = : : = 


In his Valise 
A Doctor Carries Grape-Nuts Food 

A physician in McDade, Texas, who relieved 
his own case by the use of Grape-Nuts food, 
says: ‘‘ Lagrippe left me a physical and nervous 
wreck, with indigestion, dilated stomach, con- 
Stipation, and neurasthenia. I tried electricity, 
vapor baths, traveling, camping, and medicines, 
ad nauseum. 

“Finally I put myself on Grape-Nuts food, 
and, before the first package was gone, 1 made 
such an improvement that it seemed difficult to 
believe. I finally got to carrying Grape-Nuts 
in my valise, and in my pocket when I didn't 
have a valise. Yesterday I secured a new case 
of two dozen packages. 

‘“* The facts are, that I could eat, and did eat, 
digest, and assimilate the food, and gained re- 
markably in strength. I am now regularly at- 
tending to my practice. I have been twenty 
years in practice, and am free to say that Grape 
Nuts food is the most perfectly and scientifically 
made food I have ever known. My name, for 
professional reasons, should not be published.” 
It can be given, privately, to those who care to 
inquire, by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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ENTERPRISE 


BAO? (OORT Op ik 2 
Se eae 


All cooks will value its usefulness and 
convenience; all housekeepers will a 
ciate its saving of food. It chops all 
of meats, fish, ie oe and fruits—finely, 
easily, quickly. ill last for years; every 
part is strong and. durable. No trouble to 
clean it. A necessity in every household, 

Sold at all hardware, housefurnishing and depart: 
ment stores. Illustrated catalogue of other house- 
;, Bold helps mailed free. Send 4 cents for the “ Enters 
prising Housekeeper ''—contains 200 recipes. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA, 
Philadelphia, U. $. A. 


BE Blade ond styles; hand = 
and power. 
From $1.00 to $875.00. 
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Look For This Design 


on the end of the package in which you get your Soda Biscuit, Milk Biscuit, Butter 

Crackers, Graham Biscuit, Oatmeal Biscuit, Ginger Snaps, Handmade Pretzelettes and 

Vanilla Wafers. The ‘‘In-er-seal Patent Package’’ brings to your table the best of 

baking in the best possible manner. J//’s a /uxury worth asking for. At all grocers. 
USED EXCLUS’VELY BY : 


NATIONAL BISC :T COMPANY 


CARES 


























The Straight-Front Corset 


has captured the country by its grace, health- 
fulness and style. Its perfection is found in 


The * MILITANT ”’ 


the straight-front style of the famous 
THOMSON 


“Glove = Fitting” 


For sale by all dealers in the United States. 


Turn them over and see how they're made. 
All seams run around the body. 


Send to us for handsome illustrated catalogue. 
Geo. C. Batcheller & Co,, 345 B’way, N. Y. 
“FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DRY GOODS STORES” 




















ing how you can get 

A Plano or Organ Free. 
Thousands are co-operating 
with us. Oblige us by sending for 
he FREE CO EN M 
firm of actual manufacturers 
igh-Grade Pianos and Organs 
selling direct to the general public 

excluaively at Factory Cost. 


CORNISH & co. 
wasmunanee,’ 6° Vuw sERSRY. 





PINS for Sunday-school 


classes, from ro cents to 
.50 each, according to quantity 
and qualit . This style, with any 
letters or figures, if not more than 
four, any one, two, three colors 
of enamel, sample, silver plate, 
ro cents; per dozen, $1.00. Sam- 
ple, sterling silver, 25 cents ; _ 
dozen, $2.50. Send for catalog 
showing different designs. 
ASTIAN BROS., Mfg. Jewelers, 
121 Chamber of C ce, Rochester, N. Y 


SEND NO MONE 


Ifyou live within 760 miles of Chicago 

(if further send $1.00), cut this ad. 

out and send to us, and we will 

ou this BIG HEATING 

TOVE by freight C.O.D., sub- 

ject to examination, You can ex- 

| sen bende © sd freight depot, and if 

lound perfectly satisfactory, exactly as 

represented, one of the bandsomest 
heating 








woes, hard eoal, soft coal, coke 

vetsom or eBid MEATER, 9 feet 8 inch: 
latest style for 1900, A BI A ee neh- 

es high, 22 aixtncheson bottom; 16-inch fire pot, 6-inch 
pipe, mounted with 18-gauge smooth steel draw; heavy 

g and dumping center grate 

ood grate, constructed so the 

; large ash pan, 

, 

drafts eed doors. Beautifully fin- 
fone, fan nickel mountings and ornamentation 
Mebiy polished and heavily nickel plated foot rails, nicke' 
name plate, top ring, ninge pins and knobs; gt pe 
bands and mountings, fancy nickel plated and orna- 
mented top urn. Every stove covered by a BINDING GUAR- 

ANTER, tod safe delivery guaranteed. ie from the 
aiey of bear chee, caves D Eons heating, toast crene- 
. s] 

He BiG. PARLOR HEATER MADE, If you 

don’t find stove the equal of those sold at double 

the price. return it to us at ourexpense and To will re- 


Gare any eee enV OAT RLOUDED ants, 





SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 


Recommended 
by the 


Dental Profession 





on account of its re- 
markable antiseptic, 
cleansing, and sooth- 
ing qualities. Every 
drop adds life to the 
teeth and gums. 


Price, 25c, 


AT DRUGCISTS. 

















ASAVESS 2322" FUEL 





Rochester Radiator Co. 35 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 





The Sunday School ‘Iimes intends to admit omly advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 


publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they. lose 
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